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T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI. 

NATION for filling up TWO or more VACANCIES on 

the Foundation will be held on the l4th JANUARY NEXT.-- 

For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's School, West 
Kensington. 


Sixth Year. Now Ready. One Penny. 


RITISH ASTRONOMICAL WEATHER 
ALMANAC and CHART, 1896. 
To be obtained at the Railway Bookstalls ; 
Or from R. Morcan, 65, Westow Street, Norwood, London, 5.E. 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS 


IN THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a 
NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
some of the CHIEF PICTURES this 
COLLECTION. 

Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technical qualities of the Paintings. 


have 


in 


Copies are sold at the usual prices, and among 
the subjects already published ure examples of 
Works by— 

TURNER, 
GAINSBOROUGH. 
CONSTABLE. 
CROME. 
ROSSETTI. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


BELLINI. 
HALS. 
GREUZE. 
VALASQUEZ. 
FRANCIA, 





OF LITERATURE, SCT ENCE, AND ART. 





PRICE 3d. 
pein as a Newspaper, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1896. 





/MESSRS. S.C. DRUMMOND & & CO., 


Elrt Reproducers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 


Respectfully invite attention to their various processes as under. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. are the sole representatives in Great Britain and 
Ireland of HERR HANFSTANGL, of Munich, the well-known Artist in Photogravure. 
Since its introduction into this country this justly celebrated process has earned a well- 
merited success, and is now patronised by the leading London Art Publishing Houses. 
A large collection of important plates always on view. Prices on application. 


PROCESS BLOCKS. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best processes in the 
market. They are adapted to the purpose of ordinary Book Illustrations, and will be 
found to meet the requirements of Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in 
the investigation and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. They are also 
being largely used by Manufacturers; Engineering Firms, and others, for advertising 
purposes. 


COLLOTYPE. 
MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO. have pleasure in submitting the following Price 
List for Reproductions by their 


Fmproved Rapid Pbhoto=Mechanical Process, 


FOR THE 
REPRODUCTION OF WORKS OF ART, BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ORIGINAL MSS., DESIGNS, LACE, MANUFACTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, MACHINERY, 
- VIE ws, ARTISTIC ADVERTISEMEN Ts, CATALOGUES, ail &e. 


It Proofs 
only are 
required. 





Size of Paper 


determines cost. Price, including Proofs, in Quantities of 


1,000 
£ 8s. d. 
Demy 8vo...8}X 55 | 8 3.0 

Crown 4to...10x 7: 9 2 6 3. 6°6 
Demy 4to .. 8} 1 
Royal 4to ...1: y 10 
Imp. 4to ...15 6 6 
Foolscap ...17 13} : 710 
Crown ..... 20 15 y 9 0 
Demy.........22 X17 30 10 10 


The above charges include paper of good quality. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS GIVEN FOR SERIES OR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Reversed Negatives are preferred when possible for reproduction by this process. 
Mes:xs. DRUMMOND & CO. will be pleased to effect Insurance of Originals or Negatives against all 
ritks, otherwise they cannot hold themselves liable for any accident that may occur. 
Photogravure, Typographic Blocks, and all the Latest Photographic Processes, 


J. 


DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


14, 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delmore, 
H. Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &.; Miss Edith 
Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 50, MRS, PONDERBURY’S PAST. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Cosmo Stuart, Mr. J. L. Mackay, 
Mr. Willis Searle, Mr. William F. Hawtrey ; Miss Oliffe, 
Miss Ada Mallon, Miss Evelyn Harrison, and Miss Lottie 
Venne. Ats.15, A DANGEROUS RUFFIAN. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE LATE MR. CASTELLO. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, (Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. J. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Esmé Beringer, 
and Miss Winifred Emery, At8,.15,A BREEZY MORNING, 


COURT THEATRE, 


™ THISSEVENING, at 8, 2np EDITION of ALL ABROAD. 
Messrs. Fred Kaye, Templer Saxe, Charles Sugden, David 
James, L. Kae, G. Elliston, Cecil Frere, and Willie Edouin. 
Mesdames May Ecdouin, Blaney, Daisy Bryer, and Miss 
Grace Palotta, LBox-oflice open 10 to 5. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE SQUIRE OF DAMES: 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. Frank Fenton, Mr. R, Lister ; 
Miss Granville, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, Miss Fay Davis, and 
Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 8, 

GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Arthur Williams, L., Mackinder, Fitzroy Morgan, Colin 
Coop, W. J. Manning, Willie Warde, George Mudie, Robert 
Nainby, Fritz Rimma, and Frank Wheeler; Misses Katie 
Seymour, Lillie Belmore,Maria Davis, Kate Adams, Maggie 
Roberts, M, Sutherland, Florence Lloyd and Ethel Haydon. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. Preceded by THE INTERVIEW. Doors open 
7.30, MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, TRILBY. Mr, Tree, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. EK. Maurice, Mr, H, V. Esmond, Mr. 
©. M. Hallard, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Gayer Mackay, Mr. 
Kerte Thomas, Mr. H. Ross, Mr. Allan, Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier; Miss Francis Ivor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 2, ROBINSON CRUSOE. Messrs, Victor 
Stevens, Fred, Emney, Fred Storey, R. Blunt, Riley, Girard, 
Morehen, Lamartine, and Charles Lauri; Misses Alice 
Brookes, Grace Lane, Zanfretta, Somerset, and Susie 
Vaughan. 

OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! 
Misses Calhoun, Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, 
ond Fanny Brough ; Messrs, Henry Neville, George Giddens, 
Charles Dalton, H. Rignold, 8. Howard, H. Reveille, and W. 
Rignold, 

OPERA COMIQUE., 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MADAME, At 945, A MODEL 
TRILBY. Mesdames Emma Gwynne, K. Tyndall, F. 
Montgomery, M. Stuart, H. Vieary, M. Rundell, and Kate 
Cutler; Messrs. Robb Harwood, Farren Soutar, J. G. 
Taylor, C. P, Little, O, Adye, G Antley, E. H, Kelly, and 
Kric Lewis. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

‘THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN JOE and a 
rRILBY TRIFLET. Mr, Arthur Roberts, Misses Phyllis 
Kroughton, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Audrey Ford, 
Newton, Linton, Ellerslie, Ellas Dee, Chester, and Kitty 
Loftus; Messrs. Erie Thorne, Hamund, Cunningham, 
Vernon, and W. H. Denny. At 7.35, A WOMAN’S 
CAPRICE, 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS KVENING, at 8.40, THE CHILI WIDOW, Mr. } 

Arthur Bourchier, Messrs, Elliot, Hendrie, Kinghorne, 

Vidart, Vermain, Troode, Bromley Davenport, Shelley, 

Armstrong, Wood, A. Stuart, and W, Blakeley ; Mesdames 

irene Vanbrugh, Kate lhillips, H. Leigh, and Violet Van- 
brugh. At&®, KITTY CLIVE—ACTRESS., 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A WOMAN’S REASON, 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Coghlan, Charles. Brookfield, H. 
Kemble, Hamilton Knight, Malyon, Thomson, Dawson; 
Miss Florence West, Miss Maude Millett, Miss Carlotta 
y, <epem, one Mrs, Treo, At’, JEREMY DIDDLER, Mr. 
C. W. Somerset, 


VAUDEVILLE, 

THIS EVENING, at 0, THK NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith; Messrs. John Beauchamp, S. Warden, K. 
Douglas, F. Volpe, T. Heeslewood; Miss Helen Kirnaird, 
Miss Annie Hill, Miss A, Beet. At 8.30, MERRIFIELD’S 
GHOST, 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


HISTORY 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES &. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“It is certainly a convenience to have the history o Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


in a handy and convenient form.” 
TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Noncanformist point of view, it is no doubt 


certain to retain its reputation.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE —“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


readily be found anywhere else. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr, Skeats and Mr. Miall tor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvniisurns, 21 anv 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 


THE SOLICITORS JOURNAL. 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the JourNAL the following statement will afford some idea: 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in the 
Cow ts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applicatiens against Solicitors. 

In this department are given all new Rules and Orders in some cases before they 
can be obtained by the public. 

Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases in 
the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in the Revising Barristers 
Courts. 

All important measures before Parliament are summarised in this department. 

Under this head careful criticisms are given of the legislative results of the Session. 

A complete record of the progress of legislation during each session. 

The “SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL” will contain Notes and Reports giving, from 
week to week, early information and explanation of the Decisions of the Courts en 
the New Practice. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between members of the profession. 

New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 


OFFICE; 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
Burlington House, London, W. 


e NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION will be 
had at LIVERPOOL, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Serrember 16 
President-Elect—Sir JOSEPH LISTER, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., 
- President of the Royal Society. 
G. Grirritn, Assistant General Sec aroma 


[NTERMEDIATE and TECHNICAL 


SCHOOL for BOYS, NEWPORT, MON. 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the following posts in the above 
School :— 
8c pe ahy MASTER. at a salary of £150 per annum. 

CLASSICAL MASTER, at a salary of £150 per annum 

Two TUNIOR FORM MASTERS, at a salary of £100 per 
annum each. 

Applicants are requested to state if they have any knowledge of 
Music (Class Singing), Drawing, Shorthand, Book- keeping, or Manual 
Instruction. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications,and experience, accompanied 
by testimonials ag not originals), should be in my hands not later 
than January 3ist, 1 

The School will be a on the 29th April. 

T. wW. 1 PHILLIPS, Head Master. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 

The SECOND TERM will begin on 16th JANUARY. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the 
means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. Laboratories are open for practical 
instruction in— 

CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
PHYS SICS, fo 
ENG INEE RING, BOTANY. 

The Engineering Department includes Civ: il, Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architecture; and special 
arrangements for Practical Work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Hngineering Works’ Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. pplications for 
Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the deveevany, from 
whom and particulars of residence in Clifton may be 
obtainec 

— Education is provided by the Faculty of Medicine of the 
Co! 





CALEND AR, containing full information, price 1s. (by post, 1s. 3d.). 
JAMES Rarte r, Secretary. 


ELE4D- MASTERSHIP, LIVERPOOL 


INSTITUTE HIGHER COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 





The Directors desire to receive APPLIC. ATIONS for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of these Schools. The salary is £800 per annum. No 
residence is provided. Preference will be given to candidates who are 
hetween 30 and 40 years of age, and possess good Mathematical and 
Scientific qua ulifications. The selected Candidate will be required to 
give the whole of his time to the duties of his office. Printed par- 
ticulars may be obtained by applying, by letter only, to the under- 
signed, to whom Candidates are requested to send in their applications, 
with copies of Testimonials, marked “* Head-Mastership,” on or before 
the 3ist January, 1896. Haro_p Wuattey, Secretary. 

Mount Street, Liverpool, 

December 2 27 7th, 1895. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-SECOND SESSION in the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins 
TUESDAY, Janvary 14th. The Classes preps are for University 
Degrees in Arts, Science,and Medicine, as well as for various Pro- 
fessions.—Prospectuses of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post 
free) from the Reeistrar. Lyddon Hall is open for the Residence of 
Students whose homes are at a distance from Leeds. 


NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
———— 


A_ COURSE of TEN LECTURR on “THE LIFE and WORKS 
of GOETHE” will be given by J HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, on Tu von s. at 5. i5 p. m., beginning 

JANUARY 2ist. Fee, £1, Teachers, 10s. —For particulars apply to 
the Hox 8 Sec., U niversity Extension, at the above address. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 =, annum (Sons of Clergy- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rev. T. F. Hotson, M.A., Warden 


EP ccation. —CATALOGUE of 
&e. 


oe - nore Commissions, Select Committees, Blue-Books, 
t, relating to Education, Schools, Univer- 

sities, &e., vty the. beginning of the Century to October, 1895. Post 

free.—P. 8. Kine & Son, 12 and 14, King Street, Westminster. 





9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


M*. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


Ly ~ Street, Covent Garden, and Bane! Director and Manager 

-aul, Trench, Tri bner & Co., Limited 4 to announce 

that he 1, RESUMED BUS SINESS asa PUBLISH ER on his own 

account, and *, “y glad ito hear from Suthoss with get - — 4-4 for 
‘or 


New 
above. 


TOD INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


EN in all parts, wins to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIEME giving full particula: rs and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also . oe —Address 
Mr. G, B. STOCKER, & * Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 





FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, 5s. 


ee ee eee Physical Life and Law. 
Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Faets and Arguments 
against Mechanical Views of Life as gecepted sy Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others 
Hargison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 











CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULA uU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CA TALOG UES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Psriopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. _ 


NONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand. —G, Lemauuter, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


ig r 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 
aud publication of Parochial aud Diocesan Records 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, v iews, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., d¢.,ata moderatecost, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Advertising 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


lp IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT SCCOSHTS, on the minimum 

monthly balances, when not drawn below £10 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES mene and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


BY the NORTH SEA; or, the Pro- 


tector’s Grand-daughter. By Mrs. EMMA MARSHALL, Author 

of “In the East Country,” &c. Illustrated by W. Miller Smith. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. (Postage 43d.) 

“ A story of exceptional merit and interest to a wide range of readers. 
The story is full of lively incidents, its tone is healthy in every sense, 
and it will prove a very acceptable gift-book to many, girls in par- 
ticular. —Scotsman 


THE TWO ALTHEAS. By E. E. 


HORSMAN, Author of “Severn Side,” &c. Illustrated by 
G. Demain Hammond. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Postage 44d.) 

“Miss Edith E. Horsman may be compliment ec » a graceful, 
refined, and a story in ‘The Two Altheas.” Anyone desiring 
a wholesome, well-written book, full of human interest and pleasant 
people skilfully Gaiters. cannot do better than buy this charming 


” 


volume.”—Court Journal. 


THE LORD of LOWEDALE. By R.D. 
CHETWODE, Author of “The Marble City,” “The Fortune of 
—_ ntuns,” "Ke. Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 

, 68. (Postage 44d.) 
22 ) ad ntially a book of adventure, and will be read with unflagging 
interest by every boy who has the good fortune to get the chance of 
perusing it "—Devon and Exeter Gazette. 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


By M. M. BLAKE, Author of “ The Siege of Norwich Castle,” &c, 
. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Postage, did.) 


THE EXPEDITION of CAPTAIN 


FLICK. By, FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of 
Landy Court.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 44d.) 
“It isa romance of the * Westward Ho!’ type, and abounds in 
Startling adventures, To lovers of romance the tale of his adventures 
may be heartily commended.”— Newcastle* Daily Leader. 


A NOBLE WIFE. By John Saunders, 


Author of “Israel Mort,” “Abel Drake's Wife,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 
“The work is a powerful piece of fiction.”"— Birmingham Gazette. 


THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. By 


HELEN MATHERS, Author of “ Cherry Ripe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
. Gd. (Postage 44d.) 
** A clean story....this charmingly-told tale. The authoress is likely 
to add by her latest production to the large circle of her literary 
friends and admirers.”—St. James's Gazette. 


MAN PROPOSES. By Mrs. A Phillips, 


Author of “ Benedicta,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4}d.) 
“The book is extremely taking, and there is a poetical strain in it 
that is as strange to modern fiction as it is taking. "—Spectator. 


A GARRISON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 
LEITH ADAMS. Third Edition. 
“Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story.” 

Ma Dice Guardian. 
New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 
London : , 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 
And of all Booksellers, 


MUDIE'sS 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 














eae, 
Bo EXPORTERS, 


Book BINDERS, 
AND 
Leeseuns. 


| | eeeeameaaene FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


ings LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD, 


AY UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Times of James Ussher, Archbishop 
of Armagh. By J. A. Carr, LL.D., Canon 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) 


Tue author of this biography has put 
together, in a moderate compass, a great 
deal of information scattered over the diffuse 
and voluminous labcurs of his predecessors. 
In less than four hundred pages he has 
given an account of Ussher’s life, with 
notices of his principal works. The portrait 
frontispiece bears a certain family likeness 
to Lord Wolseley, accounted for (in a note 
to p. 16) by “‘the marriage of an ancestor 
with the Archbishop’s branch of the Ussher 
family.” 

We are presented with a dismal picture 
of Ireland as it was at the beginning of 
Ussher’s career. Dublin was a dirty, 
drunken city, with some good and com- 
fortable houses; its suburbs touching the 
wild glens whence the savage ‘“ mountain 
men came down now and again to harry the 
citizens in the midst of their sports.” Here 
and there in the city dwelt cultured folk 
who would meet in the cottage of Lodowick 
Bryskett to hear Spenser expound the plan 
of his great poem. But in the country was 
confusion and every evil work, barbarism 
and irreligion, thievish war and predatory 
waste, the peasantry ‘‘ not Christyans, cyvell 
or humane creatours, but heathen, or rather 
savage and brute bestes.” The worst 
accounts are fully justified by the State 
Papers. The churches were in ruins; 
the begging friars, ‘‘ little better than out- 
casts themselves, were the true priests of the 
native Irish”; a bishop might be a notorious 
evil liver, and his cathedral ‘‘ no better than 
a hog-stye.” The “‘ wicked” Archbishop of 
Cashel, Miles Magrath, ‘‘ a special favourite 
of Elizabeth,” held, besides his four 
bishoprics, six-and-twenty livings, and his 
sons and near relatives as many more. The 
people of his diocese ‘‘scarcely knew there 
was a God”; and even baptism was neg- 
lected. The episcopal succession, indeed, 
had not been broken: Mary had deposed 
some bishops, and Elizabeth some more; 
others, “albeit they were Papists,” sub- 
mitted to Elizabeth’s government, and 
desired of the Deputy “that they might (by 
her Highness) be inducted into their eccle- 
siastical prelacy.” But as an agency for 
good ‘‘the whole episcopal system had 
broken down.” 

James Ussher, whose family was of good 
social position in Dublin, was entered at the 
Free School of the Corporation when he was 
eight years old. At fifteen the precocious 
scholar had ‘drawn up a chronicle of the 








Bible as far as Kings, the nucleus of the 
work he published in later life.” At 
eighteen he was ready to encounter Fitz- 
simons, an aggressive pervert to Rome ; and 
when his adversary declined the contest 
with “a boy,” he replied by comparing 
Fitzsimons to Goliath and himself to David. 
He was evidently not wanting in self- 
appreciation nor in good reason for it. It 
had been thought an honour to Trinity 
College that his name should be the first 
on its admission-book. He was ordained 
deacon and priest on the sameday (December, 
1601), and was soon afterwards sent with 
Dr. Challoner to England to buy books for 
the college library—a journey and errand 
often repeated. 

Dr. Carr has interwoven with the narra- 
tive of Ussher’s life a careful summary of 
his work. Much of it relates to controversies 
that have still a living interest (for instance, 
Ussher is asked by a Fellow of Trinity for 
his views “on the extent of Christ’s know- 
ledge as a man’—a question recently 
revived). The King, at Ussher’s first pre- 
sentation at Court, discoursed with him on 
divers abstruse points of religion, receiving 
“learned, pertinent answers.’ Not even 
then was James satisfied. He told him he 
must preach before him within a week ; and 
his Majesty, opening a little Bible, chose a 
text out of Chronicles, ‘‘ which was very 
hard bones to pick.” Ussher was equal to 
the task and the text, “extracting abundance 
of good oil from it”; and the pleased King 
shortly afterwards nominated him to the 
Bishopric of Meath—an appointment very 
popular in Ireland, where even “ some of 
the Papists themselves largely testified their 
gladness of it.” 

By royal command Ussher preached before 
the Commons at the opening of Parliament, 
February {18, 1620. The sermon gratified 
the House by its fervent Protestant spirit, 
and helped to divert the suspicions excited 
by the King’s project of the Spanish match. 
The Bishop’s next notable discourse had not 
the like good fortune. The Deputy, Lord 
Grandison, had been recalled in consequence 
of his vigorous action against the lay im- 
propriators who had plundered the revenues 
of the Irish Church. The Romanists had 
joined in the outcry against him; and Ussher 
felt obliged, in his first sermon before the 
new Deputy, Lord Falkland, to remind him 
that he did not “‘ bear the sword in vain,” 
and that it was necessary to restrict some- 
what the licence of the malcontents. This 
discourse occasioned so general an excite- 
ment that the Primate, Dr. Hampton, 
wished Ussher to make a “‘ voluntary retrac- 
tation of the points offensive,” and to spend 
more time in his diocese. Ussher was too 
much in request to be able to act on this 
last suggestion; and his absence from 
Dublin (which the Archbishop evidently 
desired) was brought about by a stroke of 
good service to the Crown. Some “ violent 
Papists of quality” had refused the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy; but Ussher, 
by a speech in the Castle Chamber, so ex- 
plained the intention and limitations of 
what was required, that ‘‘ divers were satis- 
fied that they might lawfully take those 
oaths.” He was rewarded by a royal letter 
of thanks, and a formal licence of non- 





residence, that he might the better pursue 
his studies of Church antiquities. 

Preaching before the King, polemics 
against Rome, the search for scriptural 
MSS. by his agents in the East, occupied 
the Bishop during his stay in England. 
To this period belongs his Answer to a Jesuit. 
But further preferment was at hand. In 
January, 1624, the King nominated him to 
the vacant Primacy, which he was to hold 
for the next sixteen years. Before he took 
possession he held a disputation with 
another Jesuit, Rookwood, and began the 
wordy war with a statement of doctrine 
which lasted three days. Rookwood on 
the next day fled, alleging that he had 
forgotten all his arguments, and believed 
his failure due to the just judgment of God 
on his presumption in disputing ‘with a 
man of Ussher’s eminence and learning 
without the permission of his superiors.” 
Rookwood’s patron, Lord Mordaunt, became 
a Protestant; indeed, his conversion had 
been staked upon the issue. 

Beside the normal difficulties in the 
administration of the Irish Church, Ussher 
had to deal with those occasioned by the 
crooked policy of Charles. The Pope’s 
fresh declaration against the oath of supre- 
macy had so excited the “‘ Papists ” that the 
King thought a large army necessary to 
preserve English interests. To raise it, he 
offered a relaxation of the penal laws to 
those Roman Catholics who would subscribe 
liberally towards its cost. This attempted 
bargain aroused the indignation of the 
Established prelates—and also their in- 
tolerance. They rightly protested against 
bartering toleration for money, but went 
further and denounced toleration itself as a 
grievous sin, making the granters “ acces- 
sory to the perdition of the seduced people 
which perish in the deluge of the Catholic 
apostasy.” It is evident that this utterance 
of Ussher and his brethren quite accords 
with that definition of an “ orthodox Pro- 
testant’’ which D’Ewes has given us, as 
one who believes that no Papist can possibly 
be saved. 

The Primate, having made his protest, 
wished to soothe the irritation it had 
naturally created, and (after a sermon in 
which the sin of Judas was duly set forth 
and rebuked) made a speech on the need of 
a competent supply to be granted by all 
subjects without conditions. He urged on 
the Romanists the danger of invasion by 
the foreigner, whose sword would make no 
distinction between Catholic and heretic (as 
Medina Sidonia said in 1588), and the peril 
of treachery from the native Irish. He 
recalled the loyalty of the Catholics to 
Elizabeth against the Pope and the 
Spaniards, and reminded the recusants of 
the forbearance the King had already 
shown. But “the speech had not its 
desired effect,” as Ussher’s chaplain sadly 
acknowledges ; and the speaker betook him- 
self to his private missionary work among 
the Roman Catholics, discoursing with 
them with great mildness of the chief 
tenets of their religion, ‘‘by which gentle 
usage he was strangely successful,” as his 
earliest biographer more strangely remarks. 

Ussher’s friend Bedell had been appointed 
to the headship of Trinity, and we have an 
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account of his troubles with unruly, pig- 
stealing, pale-burning students. His efforts 
to introduce the Irish language into the Es- 
tablished ritual were persistently thwarted. 
Ussher thought that the use of Irish would 
be an obstacle to a closer union with 
England. In this he followed the policy of 
an Act of Henry VIII., providing that 
spiritual promotion should be given “only 
to such persons as could speak the English 
tongue, and none other.” He pursued this 
line of discouragement very far, even allow- 
ing an aged convert from Romanism, who 
had assisted Bedell in his Irish translation 
of the Scriptures, to be haled to prison, and 
to languish there till he died—Ussher re- 
fusing to interfere. Ussher’s daily life at 
Drogheda has been described by Sir William 
Brereton, who was his guest in 1634. He 
was somewhat of a recluse, spending all 
day, except meal-times, in his study. ‘‘ He 
was alweys of an even, cheerful temper, 
seldom troubled or discomposed ” (this last 
word is here oddly misquoted from Parr 
as ‘‘decomposed’’)—‘‘a plain, familiar, 
courteous man.” 

In 1631 the Archbishop is in London, 
publishing an enlarged edition of his 
Religion of the Ancient Irish—a storehouse, 
as Dr. Carr remarks, of weapons available 
for the Roman controversy. On his return 
he had to meet troubles arising from 
an opposite quarter. The Presbyterian 
settlers in the north of Ireland had 
acquired a certain amount of patronage, 
which they used for the appointment of 
Presbyterian ministers, who appear to have 
formally submitted to episcopal ordination 
in order to retain their livings. Ussher was 
inclined to acquiesce, till Strafford required 
him to maintain the Established discipline. 
The new Lord Deputy laid a stern hand on 
the abuses of the Irish Church: non-resi- 
dence, commendams, and fraudulent leases 
by bishops) of Church property. The great 

rl of Cork had to restore some £40,000 ; 
Lord Clanrickard had sold £4000 worth of 
parsonages. Regardless of the enmity he 
incurred, Strafford persevered in his raid 
upon the spoilers. He showed equal deter- 
mination in a matter wherein he had not 
the sympathy of the Archbishop. He was 
bent on bringing the Irish Church to an 
exact conformity with the English, while 
Ussher would fain have preserved to the 
former some of its characteristic differences. 
In 1615, when Professor of Divinity, he had 
drawn up for Convocation the Articles of 
Religion for the Church of Ireland. These 
reproduced, “‘ almost verbatim,” the Calvin- 
istic Lambeth Articles of 1595, which 
Elizabeth had refused to sanction. They 
were ratified by the Lord Deputy, but 
never received the approval of Parliament. 

In July, 1634, Convocation assembled in 
Dublin. It was directed to revise its 
Articles and Canons with a view to con- 
formity with those of England. When the 
Lower House began its proceedings by ex- 
amining and discussing the English Articles, 
Strafford sent for the chairman, called him 
Ananias (in allusion to the Puritan in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist), and his committee a 
‘pack of Brownists.” He insisted on a 
written ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No” by each member. 
There was but one “No.” The enacting 





Canon, drawn up by Ussher, did not please 
Strafford, who had prepared one of his own, 
assuring the Primate that “he better knew 
the needs of the members, and that they 
would pass the Canon as he had penned it.” 

Ussher consoled himself for the mortifi- 
cation by requiring candidates for orders to 
assent to doth sets of Articles. The practice 
was not questioned; but had any dispute 
arisen, the consequence to the Archbishop 
might not have been pleasant so long as 
Laud was in power. Strafford having had 
his way about the Articles, allowed Ussher 
to have his about the Canons. It was merely 
‘‘a point of honour,” he wrote to Laud 
with some contempt. 


“« Needs, forsooth, we must be a Church of our- 
selves, which is utterly lost, unless the Canons 
here differ, albeit not in substance, yet in some 
form from yours; and this crotchet put the 
good man into such an agony as you cannot 
telieve so learned a man should be troubled 
withal.” 

Dr. Carr points out that the policy of 
Laud and Strafford was justified by the 
event. They recovered for the Irish Church 
about half the income it enjoyed at its dis- 
establishment. And the imposition of the 
English Articles—with the gloss of his 
Majesty’s declaration—saved that Church 
from becoming a mere Puritan sect, a ‘‘ poor 
echo of continental Protestantism.” 

A similar result might have followed, 
had another project of Ussher’s been 
successful. Though maintaining the claims 
of episcopacy as the primitive and apos- 
tolic form of Church polity, he was yet 
eager, in the interests of peace, to find 
some expedient that might conciliate the 
Presbyterians. He proposed the revival 
of the “‘ ancient form of government by the 
united suffrage of the clergy ”—in diocesan 
synod under the bishop, in provincial synod 
under the archbishop. The latter might be 
triennial, and might join in a National 
Council for the hearing of appeal from the 
inferior synods, and the establishment of 
ecclesiastical constitutions. In the earlier 
times of civil trouble, this project seems to 
have been out of the range of practical 
politics; but in 1648, during the Newport 
treaty, Ussher, when consulted by the King, 
brought it under his notice. Charles was 
ready to surrender more than Ussher’s 
scheme required, readily adopted the sug- 
gestion, and the Presbyterians were at last 
brought to agree to it. But they were too 
late: Pride’s Purge was at thedoor. Ussher 
had left Ireland as far back as March, 1640. 
His intention to return was never fulfilled. 
He resided in Oxford (at Christ Church), to 
pursue his studies and avoid the “‘ heats and 
differences”’ arising in the Short Parliament. 
But he went back to London (where he had 
been well received by the King on his 
arrival), in the hope that he might “ by 
preaching and writing” retain the Long 
Parliament ‘in loyalty and obedience to 
their prince,” though his endeavours (his 
chaplain tells us) ‘‘did not meet with that 
success he always desired.” 

Evil times were coming on the Arch- 
bishop. For a while he stood his ground, 
and could even protect Bramhall, whom the 
Irish Parliament was harrying. But his 
rents were withheld and his property 





plundered. The revenues of Carlisle 
(assigned to him by the King as some com- 
pensation for his losses) were sequestrated 
by Parliament. His moderate coursels 
were called Papistical, and Prynne attacked 
him with a venomous rapcour. He fled 
from Oxford to Bristol, to Cardiff—where 
he resumed his literary labours and had a 
passing glimpse of the King, preaching 
before him August 4, 1645. Compelled 
again to shift his quarters, he accepted 
Lady Stradling’s invitation to S‘. Donat’s; 
but on the way he was attacked by the wild 
Welsh, and lost much of his collections 
‘that I have been gathering together above 
these twenty years.” 

After a severe illness, and when in danger 
of imprisonment, he was offered the hospi- 
tality of another devout matron — the 
Dowager Countess of Peterborough—at her 
honse in London. Three years before, he 
had refused to join the Westminster 
Assembly, and the Commons in revenge had 
seized his library. The Court of Examiners 
now summoned Ussher before them, but 
were content to threaten him with the im- 
position of the “ negative oath.” He 
retired to his hostess’s seat at Reigate until 
his health was re-established ; and then, by 
the influence of Hale—and possibly of 
Selden—he was induced to accept the post 
of Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, where Evelyn 
was among his hearers. It was certainly a 
striking testimony to his worth that he 
should have been allowed to hold the office 
for eight years (when he resigned on 
account of his increasing infirmities), and 
that Parliament should have voted him 
£400 a year—a grant renewed by Orom- 
well. The value of the gift would have 
been greater had it been regularly paid. 

This favour was not earned by any base 
compliance. Ussher made no secret of his 
opinion that the Commons had “ dealt very 
injuriously with the King.” He never 
recognised the legality of Cromwell’s rule, 
and refused to obey his summons to attend 
him. That was in 1649, after the King’s 
execution — an event partly witnessed by 
the Primate from the roof of Lady Peter- 
borough’s house. (By the way, the date is 
wrongly given, and Laud’s death-day is 
assigned to Stafford at p. 355.) In 1654, 
he was prevailed on to intercede with 
the Protector for the episcopal clergy. 
Cromwell was under the hands of his 
surgeon, and pointing to the boil on 
his breast, remarked to Ussher, ‘If this 
core were out, I should soon be well.” 
The reply was, ‘‘I doubt the core lies 
deeper: there is a core in the heart which 
must be taken out, or else it will not be 
well.” ‘*Ah,” said Cromwell, seemingly 
unconcerned, ‘‘so there is indeed,” and 
sighed. The Protector having dexterously 
taken the literal meaning of the Arch- 
bishop’s words, requited them with the 
refusal of his petition. Ussher, when he 
could with safety, broke forth into indigna- 
tion, and foretold the return of the King. 
“Though I shall not live to see it, you 
may,” he told his chaplain ; and added the 
comment, ‘‘Some men have guts but no 
bowels.” 

He returned to languish at Reigate, to 
pursue with failing sight and lessening 
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strength his darling studies. On his last 
birthday (January 4, 1656) he wrote: 
“Now aged seventy-five years: my years 
are full”; and below, in large letters, 
“ Resignation.” In February Dr. Parr, his 
chaplain and biographer, preached before 
him for the last time. On March 20 he 
went to visit a sick lady and prepare her 
for death ; and that night, after supper, he 
was himself attacked with pleurisy, of which 
he died a little after one next day. The 
last words he was heard to utter were a 
prayer for forgiveness, ‘‘ specially for his 
sins of omission.” 

Cromwell! ordered him a public funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. Dr. Parr points out 
the “ intriguing subtilty” of the Protector, 
who, “ by an expense of £200 out of the 
deodands in his almoner’s hands, put those 
he accounted his enemies to treble that 
charge,” and yet “reaped all the glory” of 
that solemn funeral. On this occasion only 
during all the period of the Commonwealth 
was the Burial Service read in the Abbey. 

If, on laying down this careful tribute to 
Ussher’s memory, we feel that we have 
been made acquainted with the Archbishop’s 
achievements rather than with his character, 
we are not disposed to blame the author. 
One indication given us by Dr. Parr may 
account for this result. It appears that in 
his youth Ussher had gathered out of cer- 
tain unwary passages in books that afflictions 
“‘ were a necessary mark of a child of God; 
which wrought upon him so much that he 
earnestly prayed (tod to deal with him in 
that way—and he had his request, and this 
through the whole course of his life.’ So 
it was his fate to see the world go against 
all he most loved and revered, with no power 
to influence or hinder. Thus his courage 
turned to passive endurance. His diocese 
gave him occupation less congenial than his 
study, and he quitted it for ever even before 
the outbreak of civil war. It may well 
have been that his true vocation was 
to wield, not the pastoral staff, but the pen ; 
his true province, as a scholar of European 
reputation, the spacious fields of Church 
doctrine and Church history. 

R. C. Browne. 








TWO BOOKS ON CIITRAL. 


The Relief of Chitral. By Captains George 
and Frank Younghusband. (Macmillans.) 


The Chitral Campaign. By H. C. Thomson. 
(Heinemann. ) 


TuEse two modest, well-written volumes 
give us exactly what we wanted—details of 
the campaign, a glimpse of the country, and 
light on the dark corners of the Blue Book. 

Separated only by Wakhan from the 
Russian sphere of influence, Chitral com- 
mands the southern openings of Iskamun 
and Baroghil, the two easy passes across 
the break in the great mountain-barrier of 
the Hindu Kush, leading up to the Pamir 
Steppes. And the line of policy, “ steadily 
and consistently carried out by successive 
nee and Secretaries of State,” has 
een 


“to control the external affairs of Chitral in 
& direction friendly to our interests; to secure 
an effective guardianship over its northern 








passes; and to keep watch on what goes on 
beyond those passes.” 


From the first, this little state, not much 
larger than Wales, and with a population of 
some 70,000 or 80,000 hardy, laughter- 
loving mountaineers, has shown itself 
too weak and unstable to stand alone. 
In 1878, after much trimming between 
Kabul and Kashmir, the Great Mehtar, 
Amin-ul-Mulk, negotiated, under the 
auspices of Lord Lytton, a treaty with the 
Raja of Kashmir, by which he agreed to 
accept a subsidy, and, in acknowledgment 
of his paramount power, to send an annual 
nazarana of five horses, four hawks, and 
five hounds. In the same year a British 
Agency was established at Gilgit, and we 
were thus first brought into touch with the 
Mehtars of Chitral. Since 1889, they have 
received a subsidy from the government of 
India, as well as from Kashmir. 

The Chitral court has been a shambles. 
It was open to any legitimate descendant 
of a former occupant, provided that the 
claimant’s father had himself sat on it; the 
direct step to it was the assassination of any 
possible rival. Amin-ul-Mulk died in 1892— 
the Chitralis say by poison. His younger son, 
Afzul-ul-Mulk, who then seized the throne, 
was forthwith murdered by his uncle Shér 
Afzul. As promptly Shér Afzul was driven 
into exile by Améan-ul-Mulk’s elder son, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. And last New Year’s 
Day Nizam-ul-Mulk was in his turn assas- 
sinated by his half-brother, Amir-ul-Mulk. 
The process was not peculiar to Chitral. 
The accession of Umra Khan to the masnad 
of Jandol is graphically described by Mr. 
Thomson. Disguised in woman’s dress, 
Umra Khan had shot down his elder brother 
and taken refuge in the fort. After some 
days’ confusion, 

‘the old queen stood out upon the wall and 
addressed the people: ‘O, men of Jandol,’ she 
said, ‘ why are you troubled? Is it not enough 
for you that one of my sons shall reign over 
you? Surely it is for them to decide among 
themselves which it shall be. 7'hat is no con- 
cern of yours.’ ”’ 

Then Umra Khan bourd on the pygari, and 
became the accepted ruler of Jandol. An 
Afghan proverb runs: ‘ Kings sit upon an 
ant-heap.” 

Meanwhile, at the invitation of its 
Mehtars, Political officers had been sent 
to Chitral — among them Captain Frank 
Younghusband. On the murder of Nizim- 
ul-Mulk, Lieutenant Gurdon, supported only 
by an escort of eight Sikhs, had, with great 
tact and with his life in his hand, main- 
tained his position at the short-lived court 
of the usurper Amir-ul-Mulk. On 
February 1 the Agent, Surgeon-Major 
(now Sir George) Robertson, entered 
Chitral. The situation had become critical. 
Umra Khan, the bold chieftain of Jandol, 
took the frontier fortress, Kila Drosh, and 
was aiming at the sovereignty of Chitral 
itself. He was joined by Shir Afzul, who 
had escaped from exile in Afghanistan ; and 
Mr. Robertson was insolently bidden to 
quit. His last communication with the 
government of India was dated March 1; 
on the 2nd the siege began. 

Lord Elgin and his advisers rose to the 





and so admirably were they carried out, 
that Captain Younghusband seems justified 
in sayiog that 

‘in one month from the day on which the 
mobilisation of the relief force was ordered, 
the main object ofjthe campaign was obtained : 
the whole of the enemy’s numerous and 
ubiquitous force was dispersed, and every one 
of the important chiefs was a prisoner in our 
hands, or in those of our ally, the Amir.” 


Both books are full of moving accidents 
by flood and field; each has its photographs 
and map; and the one is only put down to 
take up the other. To them must be left 
the description of the varied and stirring 
incidents of the campaign: the beleagured 
little garrison without a gun, the ill-omened 
reconnaissance, the heroism of Whitchurch 
and the death of Baird, the hoisting of the 
Union Jack, the firing of the gun-tower, 
Harley’s final sortie, and the relief; the 
advance of General Low past positions 
deemed to be impregnable and across four 
mountain ranges and three considerable 
rivers, the storming of the Malakand Pass, 
the death of Battye, and the lifting of the 
curtain behind which the rich recesses of 
the Swit Valley had so long lain hid; the 
magnificent march of Borradaile and Colonel 
Kelly over the snowbound heights of the 
Sandur Pass, and the masterly carrying of 
the serried sangurs at Chokalwat and Nisa 
Gol. The Karogh disaster and the horrors 
of its caves, the historic game of Polo and 
the adventures of Edwardes and Fowler, 
will be read eagerly. 

In no previous campaign had the re- 
sources of our Indian Empire stood out in 
such bold relief. A rapid mobilisation is 
the earnest of success; the new scheme was on 
its trial. The crux was transport. Ordinary 
carriage was altogether useless; but in 
less than a fortnight 28,000 pack-animals— 
camels, mules, bullocks, donkeys, ponies 
—had been assembled at Nowshera, all 
required for the First Division alone. On 
May 2, 35,000 animals were at work. Within 
forty-eight hours from the time they were 
ordered on service, the Imperial Transport 
Trains volunteered by the Rajas of Gwalior 
and Jaipur were on their march. They 
proved of the greatest value ; their efficiency 
was beyond all praise. Throughout India 
(so runs the official despatch) chiefs, noble- 
men, and gentlemen of every station and 
degree came forward to render service and 
prove their devotion—a widespread evidence 
of earnest and vigilant loyalty. 

It is a far cry from Balaklava to Chitral ; 
but “‘ Ninety-third ; Ninety-third! Damn all 
that eagerness,” was caught up in stern old 
Goor-mukh Singh’s ‘‘To hospital you’re 
ordered, and in hospital you’ll stay,” when, 
in lust of battle, his Sikhs would leave 
their stretchers. Brave hearts up there were 
beating high, and the soldier warms in 
telling us of the courage of the foe—of the 
leader with the red and white flag charging 
boldly down the Malakand upon the Scottish 
Borderers, wounded again and again, but 
up and on, till, all his followers shot down, 
he falls, dead at last, at the very forefront 
of our line; or of the Grummer, dropping 
from the hut-roof only to dress his wounds, 
then standing out once more against the 


occasion. So promptly were measures taken, | sky-line, drumming on, till he lies stark 
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dead beneath the cliff, with his drum still 
round his neck, and his hands still raised 
to strike it. It was no coward’s cry: ‘‘ We 
are ready for you in the open with talwirs ; 
but we can’t stand your devil-guns.” Raw 
Hunza levies form in line across the ice- 
cold mountain stream, in spate breast 
high, to catch laden coolies as they are 
swept down below the ford. The Kash- 
mir Rifles outvie the Sikh Pioneers in 
carrying the mountain guns over the 
Sandur Pass, when the mules, flounder- 
ing up to their bellies in the snow, can no 
longer get along. There is no need to pick 
and choose. Open almost where we will, 
we come across some fresh and gallant 
deed; and this without the “stiffening of 
British troops.” 

And the end of it—only two alternatives 
remained: either our position in Chitral 
must at all hazards be maintained, or all 
attempts to retain any control over its affairs 
must be abandoned. There was no middle 
course. But to abandon Chitral was to 
abandon our watch on its passes ; to rob the 
Gilgit Agency of more than half its value, 
without much diminishing its cost; to go 
back on the consistent policy of years; to 
break faith with the Raja of Kashmir, and 
not only to throw the whole country into 
confusion, but to mock the loyalty and 
devotion so recently displayed, and to 
damage irremediably our prestige — the 
mainspring of our rule in India. The tele- 
gram of June 13 ran thus: 


“No military force or Ruropean agency shall 
be kept at Chitral. Chitral shall not be forti- 
fied ; no road shall ke made between Peshawur 
and Chitral. All positions beyond our frontier 
now held in consequence of the relief opera- 
tions should be evacuated as soon as circum- 
stances allow.” 

One word would have done as well as forty. 
At that word “Scuttle” a shiver would 
have run through India—but other counsels 
have prevailed. The young Mehtar, Sujah- 
ul-Mulk, is now under our guardianship. 
The all-important road from Chitral to 
Peshawur is to run along the left bank of 
the Panjkora river, so that we have to deal 
only with our ally the Khan of Dir and 
with the now friendly Khans of Swit; for 
directly this luxuriant valley was in our 
hands the people began to show a friendly 
feeling : 

* Ilae tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et dc bellure superbos.’”’ 
H. B. Hanteron, 


Four English ITumorists of the Nineteenth 
Century. Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in January and February, 
1895, By William Samuel Lilly. (John 
Murray.) 


“Ti title of these Lectures, as I need 
hardly say, has been suggested to me by 
Thackeray.” So remarks Mr. Lilly ; and it 
is interesting, and, in a sense—not a hostile 
sense—almost amusing, to note how different 
is the manner in which he treats his 
humorists—Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, and Carlyle—from the manner in 
which Thackeray treated the English 
Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. Thus, 





for instance, in dealing with Thackeray 
himself, Mr. Lilly prefaces his criticism by 
a disquisition—a very just one—on the 
relation of the novelist’s art to ethics, and 
of ethics to psychology, and on the erroneous 
opinion that psychology is a subordinate 
department of biology. Think of Thackeray 
thus introducing an essay on Goldsmith or 
Sterne or Fielding! And the curiously in- 
teresting point is, that in the lecture thus 
prefaced Thackeray is differentiated from 
his brother humorists as being pre-emi- 
nently the “ philosopher.” 

For that Thackeray was not a philosopher 
in any ordinary sense of the term seems to 
me, I confess—a)l paradox apart—to be quite 
clear. His power of placing concrete fact 
before his readers is admirable ; and it is 
noteworthy how habitually, when he is 
dissertating, his argument runs to a con- 
crete illustration. But for abstract sys- 
tematic thought he certainly had no liking, 
nor, so far as appears, any aptitude. Mr. 
Lilly, of course, knows this as well as I do. 
“T question,’ he says, ‘‘ whether he 
[Thackeray | had ever looked into a book 
of metaphysics; whether he would have 
even understood the terms we use in dis- 
cussing metaphysical questions.” But a 
philosopher who has never studied his 
subject, and is quite ignorant of its ter- 
minology, is at least a philosopher of a very 
unusual type. Not so, answers Mr. Lilly; 
Thackeray 
‘© was a philosopher in the wide sense indicated 
by Plato in a famous passage of the fifth book 
of the Republic—the sense of a genuine lover of 


wisdom, of an eager student of real existence; | 


and his philosophy of life—Zebensphilosophie— 
comes into special prominence in all his writings, 
and is his distinguishing characteristic.” 

Tle was a philosopher because ‘‘ he knew 
well that human existence rests upon 
elementary moralities, upon primary ethical 
verities.” 

But—Mr. Lilly will forgive me for asking 
the question—is there not in all this some 
little want of the historic sense ? Thackeray 
—like Dickens, like Scott, like Jane 
Austen—belorged to a generation which, 
fortunately perhaps for itself, had not 
yet generally begun to question the 
‘‘ moralities”’ and “ verities.” During 
the first half of this century Christianity, 
the Christian system of ethics, the frame- 
work of society, were accepted generally— 
accepted by all save a few thinkers who 
were mostly afraid, for social and other 
reasons, to express their real sentiments. 
Thackeray was not a philosopher because he 
accepted without question the beliefs of his 
time, however excellent, or even because he 
now and again took them as texts for the 
most admirable discourse. The title belongs 
rather to those who, after question, have 
reached some further—though by no means 
necessarily better—stage of denial, doubt, 
affirmation, or re-affirmation. 

It belongs, for example, far rather to 
George Eliot than to Thackeray. George 
Eliot, according to Mr. Lilly’s classification, 
is the ‘‘ humorist as poet.” She is not, be 
it understood, a poet on the strength of her 
poetry, which, as Mr. Lilly most justly esti- 
mates, is not of high order. She is a 
poet because she has the faculties of 





observation and description, and _ sensi- 
bility and reflection, and imagination and 
fancy, and judgment: because she ex- 

resses for us ‘the universal element in 

uman life.” All this, again, seems to me, 
I own, a little paradoxical. Balzac’s pos- 
session of the faculties in question could 
scarcely be disputed, and yet his name is not 
to be found in any French poeticalanthology. 
But whatever George Eliot’s claims to 
poetic rank, she was undeniably a philo- 
sopher. Her beliefs had been arrived at 
by due course of reasoning, and were 
definite and clear. She, at least, would 
have found no difficulty in understanding 
the terms used in metaphysical discussion. 
That she was not a Positivist of purest 
orthodoxy, nor practised with solemnity the 
rites of that persuasion, may be conceded to 
Mr. Lilly, as also that, in her first and better 
books at least, ‘‘her tone,’”’ to use Lewes’s 
words, ‘‘was throughout sympathetic with 
religious beliefs,” and “ not at all antagon- 
istic to them.” But it is useless to attempt 
to deny that her creed was in essentials the 
Positivist creed; and one of the main 
interests of her writings, to me at least, is 
the kind of half-terror they evince of what 
Newman has well called “‘ the wild living 
intellect of man,” of the power of the pure 
reason as an ethical solvent, and her 
passionate desire to find some help, amid 
the decay of ancient faiths, towards a higher 
life than that of mere Epicureanism. 

This earnestness of ethical purpose appeals 
most strongly to Mr. Lilly, who is himself, 
above all, a philosopher and a moralist. 
Indeed, in these lectures of his, the humour 
of the four humorists named occupies a 
very secondary and subordinate place, has 
a tendency to fade altogether out of view. 
It is their teaching, the message they had for 
mankind, the relation of their essential doc- 
trines to what he holds to be true, that really 
interests him. The humorist as teacher is 
really his subject. And it is probably from 
a kind of natural affinity that he is so much 
more successful, more moved to sympathetic 
insight, when dealing with George Eliot 
and Carlyle, than in dealing with humorists 
so distinctly humorous as Thackeray and 
Dickens — the lecture on Dickens being 
distinctly the least felicitous. One rather 
wonders what he would make of a humorist 
who had nothing of the preacher in him, 
like Charles Lamb. . 

But this is by the way; and anything in 
the above that may seem like carping must 
not be taken for more than is meant. Mr. 
Lilly’s lectures are fresh, suggestive, 
stimulating. Could one wish for more 
when such well-worn themes are under 
discussion ? 

Frank T. Marziats. 








On the Track of the Mail-Coach. By F. E. 
Baines, C.B. (Bentley.) 
Tue half-title of this new volume by Mr. 
Baines, a gentleman long and favourably 
known to most of us in connexion with the 
administration of the Post Office, conveys 
but little information as to its contents. 
The subsequent words are far more explicit. 
They give the assurance that it is “a 
volume of reminiscences, personal and other- 
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wise,’ and even this expression does not 
fully set out the whole of the details con- 
tained within its covers. The work is in the 
main one of autobiography, and the “‘ very 
last official efforts”? of Mr. Baines are duly 
imparted to the reader. The ‘stirring 
sight of a brilliantly lighted, well-horsed 
Royal Mail parcel-coach rolling swiftly 
along the York-road on its way to Hatfield 
and Bedford,” which is visible to the 
traveller who plants himself ‘‘at Hadley 
Highstone at twenty minutes past eleven 
o'clock at night””—Mr. Baines is as precise 
in his statement, though his soul does 
delight in adjectives, as an emeritus-official 
should be—will go down to remote ages as 
his last achievement at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. But even the retirement of the 
distinguished head of a department does 
not make the wheels of business stand still 
in a Government office; and many of the 
incidents of official life since he closed his 
active connexion with his old friends, which 
are revealed to us by his pen, must have 
been communicated to him by some of the 
workers whom he left behind in harness. 
Our chronicler is a kindly man. Nothing 
is here set down in malice; and if any of the 
august personages in the Post Office should 
ever require an extenuating circumstance to 
be mentioned in mitigation of a blunder 
they may rely on obtaining it from Mr. 
Baines. There is not a chapter in his book 
that can be described as dull. Not all the 
facts which he mentions are of equal value, 
and some of them, perchance, are of no value 
at all; but the volume is crammed with in- 
formation, and the customer of Mudie’s who 
opens it will not find himself willing to 
abandon the pleasure of reading it. Mr. 
Baines appears occasionally as a type of the 
writer who, from ignorance of the ordinary 
sources of information, magnifies the labour 
of obtaining an explanation for some not 
very obscure point of antiquarian history. 
Many. of the coach-roads on the northern 
side of the Thames were measured from the 
site of Hicks’s Hall, and he appears to have 
spent some time in investigating the position 
of this building. A glance at the familiar 
pages of Peter Cunningham’s delightful 
work on London would have settled the 
point at once. The apple-tree on the roof 
of the abbey church at Romsey disappeared, 


he thinks, ‘‘ some time in the fifties” ; but | 


the account of the town in Murray’s Hand- 
book to Hampshire gives the date of its 
removal as about 1820, when it was cut 
down under the apprehension that it 
endangered the tower. Mr. Baines states 
that the stone, near the inn at Stoney Cross, 
in the New Forest, which marked the 
position of the oak-tree from which the 
arrow of Tyrrell glanced and killed William 
Rufus, has vanished. It was originally 
erected in 1745, and nearly a century later 
was renewed by Sturges-Bourne, the friend 
of Canning. Why or how it has been re- 
moved the guardians of the Forest can 
perhaps explain. Of the inn _ itself 
Mr. Baines makes loving mention ; but he 
omits to state—a curious omission in an 
official of the Post Office—that it was a 
favourite resort of the most popular Post- 
master-General that ever filled that oftice, 
the late Henry Fawcett. i 
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The inns of England are a favourite topic 
with Mr. Baines. He has probably seen the 
inside of as many hotels as any man in 
England, barring a commercial traveller. 
It would almost be possible, from his men- 
tion of them in these pages, to make a com- 
plete itinerary of his movements during the 
last half century. North or South of 
England he seems to revel in them; and 
when his recollections carry him to the West 
of England, his affection for his old hostel- 
ries fairly runs riot. About a page is occu- 
pied with the charms of the ‘‘ Green Bank ” 
at Falmouth, and with a succinct biography 
of the “ official who filled the useful post of 
boots.” The main roads in the United 
Kingdom along which Mr. Baines has sped 
in his investigations form frequently the 
subject of an expressive eulogy. He quotes | 
from the pages of Lord Campbell’s Lives of 
the Chancellors a judgment of Lord Erskine 
referring to the comparative merits of 
Paterson and Cary, the authors of the two 
principal works on roads; but I cannot 
refrain from suspecting that the Chancellor’s 
memory had transposed their names, and 
that Cary was the plagiarist from Paterson, 
as the latter’s work was much the earlier of 
the two in date. 

Mr. Baines gives a brief biography of 
Colonel Maberly, for many years Secretary 
of the Post Office, which may be compared 
with the notice of that official in the amusing 
recollections of Edmund Yates. Maberly’s 
name has now dropped out of recollection, 
but he was long a Member of Parliament 
and an official at the War Office and the 
Post Office. With regard to him, as with 
everybody else, the historian dwells on the 
good points of his character. The affection 
of Mr. Baines for his old department, and 
his desire for its further development, have 
not grown cold since his withdrawal into 
private life. He anticipates a great ex- 
tension of telephonic communication from 
one village to another, and concludes his 
labours with a chapter, quaintly entitled 
“‘A Future for the Glebe,” in which he 
dilates on this topic. 

The pages of Mr. Baines will leavea pleasant 
memory in the mind of every one who 
peruses them. They will also revive the 
recollection of his previous volumes on the 


Post Office. 
W. P. Courrney. 





NEW NOVELS, 


Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Lis Father's Son. By Brander Matthews. 
(Longmans. ) 


The Countess Bettina. By Olinton Ross. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A Question of Faith, 
(Hutchinson. ) 

The Romance of his Picture. 
Pickering. (Constable.) 
His Last Card. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 

(Ward & Downey.) 


By L. Dougall. 


By Sidney | 





Old Maids and Young. By Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling. (Cassells.) | 


= 


A Man's Privilege. By Dora Rusgeell. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 


Crucifix. By Aimée Fabrégue. (Tower 


Publishing Co.) 


Mr. Marion Crawrorp does not desert 
the Eternal City; and, apart from his 
intimate acquaintance with life in the Rome 
of Pio Nono, the air of ‘‘ Cosmopolis ”’ must 
be eminently suited to a writer for whom 
questions of race have so great a fascination. 
His last Roman novel is a trilogy, conceived 
in a spirit which recalls superficially the 
Greek tragic poets. A sort of Até is upon 
the three women of the house of Braccio, 
who are the heroines of the three parts of 
this tragedy : upon Sister Maria Addolorata, 
a Carmelite nun at Subiaco, who breaks her 
vow for love of the Scottish doctor, Angus 
Dalrymple; upon their daughter Gloria, 
who twenty years later marries unhappily, 
leaves her husband, tires of her lover, and 
poisons herself to escape from a life of hope- 
less remorse; and upon Donna Francesca 
Campodonico, the patroness and the blame- 
less friend of Gloria’s husband, the artist 
Angelo Reanda. The interest of the first 
part of the story—certainly the weakest— 
lies almost wholly in the ingenuity of a 
rather sensational plot. But the character 
of Gloria, which is developed in the second, 
is a masterly conception. She is drawn asa 
woman equally self-conscious and emotional, 
craving a constant change of sensations, and 
able to evoke, artificially, sensations which 
are not the less truly felt for being short- 
lived. It is not a common type, but it isa 
genuine one ; and the only fault to be found 
with Mr. Crawford’s presentment is that his 
psychology is a little too explicit. Ile often 
demonstrates where it would be enough to 
draw, and points to the skeleton behind the 
portrait. Angus Dalrymple is excellently 
conceived ; and so is Donna Francesca, and 
so is Reanda., Gloria’s lover, Paul Griggs 
(the American journalist whom Mr. Craw- 
ford’s readers already know), isnot altogether 
a satisfactory creation. There is a fanciful 
mysticism about his ‘‘double personality,” as 
the idea is developed in the last part of the 
story; and his muscular pre-eminence is 
too constantly insisted on. Mr.Crawford pays 
perhaps an excessive adoration to physical 
qualities; and now and then in this con- 
nexion he becomes grotesque, as when he 
says of Angus Dalrymple that Maria ‘could 
feel his breath through her veil when he 
spoke again. It was vital and fierce, like 
the breathing of a powerful wild beast.” 
Some peasants, a country doctor, and an 
Abbess pour rire supply a not too successful 
comic element. Mr. Crawford makes his 
peasants funny by means of a time-honoured 
plan that we think unworthy of him: he 
interlards their talk with phrases literally 
translated from the Italian—for fear we 
should mistake them for Englishmen. Thus, 
a man is said to wish a girl well, not in the 
sense that the expression bears in English, 
but in the special, idiomatic sense of voler 
bene—‘* to be in love with” a person; and 
Dalrymple is advised, somewhere, to ‘ make 
love with a nun, ¢/ it goes, Signore”! These 
are trivial blemishes. Casa Braccio is well 
worth reading: the story is extremely in- 
teresting and it is written in an agreeable 
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and correct style, which only here and there 
runs to diffuseness and over-emphasis. It 
is its author’s twenty-fifth novel, and there 
is not a sign of carelessness or exhaustion 
about it. Mr. Marion Crawford is a novelist 
whom one should be thankful for: mature 
and conscientious, he stands apart from the 
crowd of mere amateurs, and, in Paul 
Griggs’s words, he has “‘ built up a superiority 
for himself.’”’ 


Mr. Brander Matthews’snovel of New York 
life is a disappointing book, because he has 
chosen an atmosphere and a subject offer- 
ing great opportunities and has not done 
them justice. Ezra Pierce is a Wall-street 
financier, for whom ordinary morality and 
professional morality are essentially different 
things. But he is no hypocrite, and hardly 
suspects the discrepancy, while his wife 
and son worship him blindly, admiring the 
religious and charitable zeal with which he 
bestows on the poor much of the wealth he 
has stolen from the public. Gradually 
young Winslow comes to doubt his father’s 
integrity: he judges him by the simple 
standard of right and wrong which he has 
learnt from his Puritan mother, and con- 
cludes that Ezra is not consistsntly moral, 
that, consequently, morality cannot possibly 
matter, and that he himself may do as he 
likes. This is a sort of logic which could 
recommend itself only to one who, having 
long been a villain by habit, is anxious to 
be a villain on principle; but, as Mr. 
Matthews has drawn Winslow, this ex- 
ceptionally weak and rather stupid young 
man leaps at a bound from honest doubt to 
hardened cynicism. Perhaps we ought to 
expect that the son of a man who has made 
millions by something like fraud should turn 
out ill; but even if one believes, with the 
author, that ‘ there is always a clear track 
and a down-grade on the railroad to ruin, 
and the engineer never whistles back to put 
on the brakes,” the precipitancy of Win- 
slow’s course from bad to worse must appear 
amazing, and the catholicity of his taste in 
delinquencies at least remarkable. Mr. 
Matthews is, in detail, a good observer, 
though there are scenes in J/is Futher’s Son 
which lack verisimilitude—notably, the re- 
ception of Winslow’s promised wife in his 
father’s house. Ezra himself is well drawn ; 
so are Mrs. Pierce and the Wall-street 
clerks. The fraudulent transactions, which 
fill a large space in the book, are very likely 
authentically described, but they are cer- 
tainly dull; and, after Balzac, no one 
believes that finance need be dull even for 
readers who are not normally interested in | 
‘bears’? and “corners.” The final catas- 
trophe is cleverly painted, but it is a pity 





we should be left wondering what has | 
actually happened. 


A third American book, Zhe Countess 
Bettina, has nothing good about it except | 
the cover. The adventures of the Countess | 
Bettina of Perigord and the person who! 
champions her and tells the story might | 
amuse someone ; but we can conscientiously | 
recommend them only to an earnest col- | 
lector of grammatical solecisms who is not 
afraid of work. We acquit the author of 


and by no means extinct, names of Perigord 
(or, rather, Périgord), Vaucluse, and Este. 
But one cannot be too careful in that sort of 
society ; and it might have been worth while 
to learn that the Prince of Monaco is not 
“His Excellency,” and that the “ Empress 
Eugénie of Montijo” is not the title of the 
ex-Empress of the French. 


Miss Dougall’s new story is very readable, 
and its quiet and diverting plot somehow sug- 
gests Jane Austen. There is, we fancy, a 
little uncertainty about the real character of 
the West-country heiress, Alice Bolitho ; but 
the young man expected to marry her, and 
her neighbour the squire, are well and 
carefully drawn, and only sanguine observers 
will think Mrs. Ross’s amiable inanity ex- 
aggerated. We should like to enter our 
protest against the way in which the story 
ends. Miss Dougall must have got the 
noticn that finality is inartistic. Of course, 
catastrophes are unnecessary ; but to suggest 
critical questions and leave them unanswered 
is to reduce a romance to the level of an 
anecdote. For, after all, does Harvey marry 
Amy Ross? does Alice marry the squire? 
and does the squire reconcile her to ortho- 
doxy?—a comfortable issue which is at 
least hinted at. The author writes 
smoothly; but she has a most irritating 
trick of interrupting dialogue with descrip- 
tive adverbs, unsupported by any other part 
of speech. There is some excellent landscape 
in this book ; and the narrative has, among 
other merits, the considerable merit of 
rapidity. 


Another West-country novel, Ze Romance 
of his Picture, has an atmosphere with which 
artists of the Newlynn school have made 
most of us familiar. Mr. Pickering’s style 
is undistinguished, and his studio ‘‘ shop” 
irrelevant ; but the story of the young lady 
who made pocket-money by sitting to an 
artist as a peasant girl is a rather amusing 
one. 


His Last Card is a story with plenty of 
plot, and those who have read a great many 
very sophisticated books will probably find 
it ‘‘ refreshing.” It is throughout a conflict 
of the angelic with the infernal; and the 
author displays a good deal of the smiling 
cynicism of children who imagine atrocities 
from their ignorance of wrong. The love- 
scenes are properly managed ; and the recon- 
ciliation of the heroine and her husband 
under the auspices of their grandchild is 
prettily imagined. 


Old Maids and Young is a very lively and 
pleasing tale, happily conceived and ma- 
turely told. Most of the characters in the 
early chapters are children, and the charm 
with which the author treats child-life is 
best indicated by an epithet very lavishly 
misapplied in general—the critic’s word-of- 
all-work, ‘‘ fresh.” Miss D’Esterre-Keeling 
does not deal in prodigies, she does not 
gush, and she does not make children lisp 
when they are old enough to speak plainly. 
Rotha and Rowan and Bride are charm- 
ingly portrayed; and when they reappear, 
after a lapse of years, as young man and 
maidens, we recognise them—which is saying 


all intention to be disrespectful in choosing ; a good deal. The old maids, Miss Onora 
to connect his characters with the historical, | and Miss Mariabella, are fascinating studies ; 





in them, as well as in most of her characters, 
the author has both created individuals and 
realised types. For the sake of impartiality. 
let us say that there are too many “‘ asides” 
for our taste; when plain narrative, plain 
dialogue, and plain description are adequate, 
a running commentary, full of apophthegms 
and familiarities and rather ambitious 
allusions, can only be regarded as an inter- 
ruption. And Miss D’Esterre- Keeling 
wr:tes so well that it is a pity she has the 
common, but erroneous, notion that the 
English language is enriched by the double 
preposition ‘on to.” 


In Miss Dora Russell’s novel, 4A J/an’s 
Privilege, an heiress marries the wrong man 
because the right man hesitates to run the 
risk of being thought a fortune-hunter, and 
the wrong man takes care he shall be 
thought something worse. The wrong man 
is a murderer and several other criminals in 
one ; but he ends by suicide, and the heroine 
inevitably remarries. There is no pretence 
to literary merit here; but the book is very 
exciting aud ought to be read in the train. 


Crucifix is a translation which reads like a 
third-rate original: that is to say, it is no 
doubt an adequate English version of a 
French book not worth translating. It is in 
the form of a diary kept by a sentimental 
and candid young woman, whose mother is 
afflicted with leprosy and who expects to 
become a leper herself. 

F. Y. Eccrzs. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


William Shakspere. By Barrett Wendell. 
(Dent.) This study of Shakspere’s develop- 
ment as an artist is based upon a series of 
lectures delivered at Harvard College. It must 
be counted unto Mr. Wendell for righteousness 
that he is not content to furbish up the 
traditional commonplaces of criticism. He 
makes a distinct effort throughout to see for 
himself, and to deliver an opinion unob&’cured 
by too much of the shadow of authority. As a 
result the book reads freshly. It is full of new 
points of view, and of judgments which, how- 
ever much you disagree with them, at least 
suggest new lines of speculation. On the other 
hand, the constant desire to say something 
original and striking frequently leads Mr. 
Wendell to venture upon uncomfortably 
paradoxical ground. There is not a little 
startling in the statement that ‘‘ Hamlet” 
betrays ‘‘a marked tendency to insanity ”’ in 
the stock to which its author belonged: that 
the mind which wrote it had ‘the diseased 
activity, without the aberration of mania.” 
Most of Mr. Wendell’s truths are only half- 
truths. Itis only half true that we must put 
ourselves in the position of an Elizabethan 
audience before we ean understand Shak- 
spere, if by this is meant that Shakspere 


rin his writing never transcends the average 


Elizabethan point of view; and it is only 
half true that Shakspere’s plays are the out- 
come rather of emotional moods than of 
deliberate efforts of thought. Surely Shakspere 
was philosopher as well as poet. Doubtless 
the mood gave the first artistic impulse ; but 
doubtless also this impulse grew, before the 
play was far advanced, into a conscious 
structure of thought. On the whole, Mr. 
Wendell’s book savours rather of the smartness 
characteristic of the country from which it 
comes than of the sanity and breadth of view 
which are so essential to the finer criticism. 
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“THe ArcADY Liprary.”—Round about a 
Brighton Coach Ofice. By Maude Egerton 
King. (John Lane.) In the form of recollec- 
tions of a boyhood passed at Brighton 
seventy and odd years ago, Mrs. King has pro- 
duced an altogether fascinating little volume. 
They are a ‘‘ bundle of true stories ” told by the 
son of a Brighton coachmaster, whose native 
place was then a small fishing town—stretching 
no farther than Russell-street to the west and 
the Old Steine to the east—whither great 
people from London came occasionally for a 
few weeks of fresh air and jolly rustication. 
Successive episodes bring us acquainted with 
all the inmates of the coach-office and many of 
their friends; and it is hard to say whether 
the author’s quaint and leisurely manner of 
telling the stories or her charming sketches of 
character deserve greater praise. The most 
excellent things in the book, perhaps, are the 
chapter called ‘‘A Day of Punishment” and 
the portraits of Mr. Sprightly, the dissipated 
but faithful odd-man, and of the coachmaster 
himself, who is surely of kin to Mr. Peggotty in 
David Copperfield, and not unworthy the 
affinity. The volume is admirably illustrated 
by Miss Lucy Kemp Welch. 


A Set of Rogues: namely Christopher Sutton, 
John Dawson, the Seiior Don Sanchez del 
Castillo de Castelaiia, and Moll Dawson. Their 
Wicked Conspiracy and a True Account of their 
Travels and Adventures. By Frank Barrett. 
(Innes.) Mr. Frank Barrett has accomplished 
the difficult feat of writing a seventeenth 
century ‘“‘picaresque” story, very fairly 
imitating the manner of the famous models of 
that species of composition, but without a trace 
of anything that would make it unsuitable 
reading for young people. There is no reason 
to find fault with the moral: one of the 
conspirators does in the end arrive at the 
enjoyment of wealth and happiness; but it is 
only after deep repentance and expiation for 
misdeeds that were rather her misfortune than 
her fault. We have little doubt that the 
author could, if he chose to take the needful 
pains, write an excellent historical romance. 
It would, by the way, have been better if he 
had avoided giving to his Spaniard a quite 
impossible name. 


The Tyrants of Kool-Sim. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Illustrated by J. Brewster Fisher. 
(Henry.) There is a good deal of cleverness in 
this story, which has a distinct resemblance to 
some of the earlier writings of Mr. Grant 
Allen. Mr. Cobban, however, carries his wilful 
disregard of probability to the verge of 
absurdity. Boy readers are not very severely 
critical on this score, especially when a tale is 
so full as this is of thrilling and novel adven- 
tures; but we fancy even they will regard 
some of the incidents a little disdainfully. The 
book tells how two schoolboys manage to elude 
the vigilance of their elders, and make their 
way to Marseilles, in order to attach themselves 
to an expedition for the discovery and rescue of 
the uncle of one of them, who is believed to be 
a captive in North Africa. The search party 
consists of a famous explorer, Captain Betterton, 
and the missing man’s sister, ‘‘ Miss Topsy,” and 
her companion. The boys and the ladies 88 
unharmed through terrific adventures; and the 
lost uncle is discovered as the ‘‘Sun-god”’ of 
the pygmies of Kool-Sim, having been com- 
pelled to assume that character in order to save 
his life. The pygmies are, it seems, a highly 
civilised race, cruelly oppressed by a detestable 
brood of tyrants, whose blood is so saturated 
with venom that an arrow-head touched with 
it causes certain and agonising death! The 
rescued ‘‘ Sun-god ” aids his deliverers in the 
emancipation of the people from this terrible 
rule, and then goes back to his dark-skinned wife 
and children in Algeria, while ‘‘ Miss Topsy ” 








returns home to marry the beroic Captain 
Betterton. 


Leaves from a Middy’s Log. By Arthur Lee 
Knight. (Nelson.) This is a capitally told 
story of exciting adventure. After a victorious 
struggle with the mutinous crew of a merchant 
vessel on the coast of Cuba, the ‘‘middy” 
and his companions take part in an expedition 
into the interior in pursuit of the fugitives. 
Here they are captured by a band of ruffians, 
carried on board a pirate ship, and eventually 
imprisoned in a cave on a desolate island. In 
the confusion caused by a volcanic — 
they make their escape, are chased by b 
hounds, and after a desperate fight succeed in 
getting clear of their pursuers, and find them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of their own ship. 


After Sedgemoor: being the History and 
Adventures of Clement Noel in the Days of 
King James the Second. By Edgar Pickering. 
(Hutchinson.) This is the story of a youth 
who, for a very indirect connexion with Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, is sentenced by Jeffreys to 
be sold into slavery in the West Indies. After 
a long series of surprising adventures he finds his 
way back to England, enriched by a precious 
find of jewels, just in time to witness the 
retribution which befel the wicked judge. Mr. 
Pickering attempts for a few pages an archaism 
of style suitable to the period of the supposed 
narrator, but soon relapses into very modern 
English. The book, however, is interesting 
and not badly written. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wirth the New Year’s honours comes the 
official announcement that ‘‘ Her Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint Alfred Austin, Esq., 
to be Poet Laureate to Her Majesty.” It will 
be remembered that, about six years ago, Mr. 
William Watson paid Mr. Austin the compli- 
ment of editing a selection of his poems, under 
the title of English Lyrics. 


The date fixed for the publication of Mr. 
E. 8. Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning is 
Friday next, January 10. It will be in two 
volumes, with portraits. 

Messrs. CuarpMaAN & Hatt will publish 
immediately the Autobiography of the late 
Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, who died last 
year. It includes diaries of his service in the 
Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean: 
and has been edited by his nephew, Sir Arthur 
Otway, formerly well known as a Liberal 
politician. It will be in one volume, with 
several portraits and other illustrations. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish 
during January a History of the Postal 
Packet Service during the French War, from 
1793 to 1815, written by Mr. Arthur H. 
Norman, mainly from official records. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Nations” will be Joan of Arc, by Mrs, 
Oliphant, who has, we understand, interested 
herself in the subject for some years past. 


THE Rev. H. R. Haweis is preparing an 
account of his travels through } aa+ moe Som 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Ceylon during the 
three years 1883, 1893, 1895. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, in two 
volumes, under the title of alk and Travel. 


Messrs. Patrick GEDDEs & COLLEAGUES 
will publish shortly, through the Edinburgh 
Riverside Press, Lyra Celtica: an anthology of 
representative Celtic poetry, from the ancient 
Irish, Alban-Gaelic, Breton, and Cymric bards, 
down to the youngest Scottish and Irish 
writers of to-day, edited by Mrs. William 
Sharp. 

THE next volume of ‘‘Chapman’s Story 
Series of Incident, Action, and Adventure,’’ to 


be published in the course of January, will 
be The White Feather, by Mr. Oswald Craw- 
furd, with a frontispiece by Mr. Adolph Birk- 
enruth. 


Mr. Gisstne’s new book, The Puying Guest, 
which is # new departure from his usual style, 
will be published on Monday next, as a volume 
in Cassell’s ‘‘ Pocket Library.”’ Originally 
intended for issue in December, it was post- 
poned in order that simultaneous publication 
in the United States might be arranged. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce 
for eariy publication Zhe Crime of the Century, 
by Mr. R. Ottolengui, an American writer of 
detective stories, whose work has attracted 
notice in at least one English magazine. 


Mr, T. FisneER UNWIN announces the second 
edition of a pseudonymous little book published 
some months ago under the title of Wilmot’s 
Child, by ‘‘ Atey Nine.” The name of the 
author is now disclosed as Dr. Joseph Parker, 
of the City Temple. 


THE University of Dublin has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. 
W. F. Cobb, author of OUrigines Judaicae, 
recently published by Messrs. Innes & Co. The 
work deals with the heathen cults of Canaan, 
such as sun, ancestor, tree, serpent and phallic 
worship, with the object of tracing their 
influence on the birth and growth of Judaism. 


INTENDING subscribers to the English Dialect 
Dictionary are urgently requested to send in 
their names at once, either to the secretary, 
Prof. Wright, 6, Norham-road, Oxford, or to 
the treasurer, the Rev. Prof. Skeat, 2, Salisbury- 
villas, Cambridge. The subscription is one 
guinea a year for eight years (or two guineas 
for a special edition on hand-made paper, 
limited to 250 copies). Descriptive circulars 
will be forwarded upon application to the 
secretary or treasurer. The first subscription, 
for 1896, is now due, and entitles the sub- 
scriber to a copy of parts i. and ii., at the end 
of June and December respectively. 


On January 21 the Guardian completes its 
fiftieth year. With the paper of the following 
day will be published a special supplement, 
containing a review of the origin and history 
of the Guardian, and articles on the attitude 
of the Church towards various questions in 
1896 as compared with 1846, 


THERE are no less than five vacancies to be 
filled this year among the Knights of the Ordre 
pour la Mérite. This is » very iarge number, 
considering that the number of the real knights 
is restricted to twenty for scientific and ten 
for artistic merit. The death-list consists of 
Gneist, Freytag, Sybel, Neumann, and Ludwig. 
The four seniors are now Menzel (Chancellor), 
Mommsen (Vice-Chancellor), Bunsen, end Max 
Miiller. 

Tue Nottinghamshire Provincial Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons has decided to establish 
a library and museum; and Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe, public librarian of Nottingham, has 
been appointed to the office of honorary 
librarian and curator. 


At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. I. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
will deliver a lecture on ‘‘Schoolmasters and 
Plays,” in which we detect a reference to 
Nicholas Udall; while on Thursday Prof. 
Mahaffy will lecture at the same place on 
‘The Macedonians in Egypt,” the subject of 
his book, Zhe Empire of the Ptolemies, recently 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 


TuE two following afternoon lectures will be 
delivered at the Royal Institution during 
January, in addition to the arrangements 
already announced: ‘‘To the North of Lake 





Rudolf and Among the Gallas,” by Dr. A. 
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Donaldson Smith, and ‘The Valley of Kash- 
mir,” by Mr. Walter R. Lawrence. 


Art the meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, to be held at the Imperial Institute on 
Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., a paper will be read 
in Russian on ‘‘ The Results of Russian Civilisa- 
tion in Central Asia,” by M. de Bogdanovich, 
who served as an officer in Central Asia, and 
who is now the correspondent of several 
Russian newspapers. 


Mr. Davip Nutr has issued the sale 
catalogue of a library “brought together by 
an eminent folk-lorist,” consisting of nearly 
3000 lots. It is the collection not of a 
bibliopbile, but of.a scholar, who sought for 
the materials of his study in all sorts of 
quarters, and who not only annotated his 
books, but also supplied them with elaborate 
indices. He seems to have been specially 
devoted to Celtic history and folk-lore; but his 
interests included chap - books, proverbs, 
riddles, local traditions, the occult sciences, 
comparative religion, and archaeology. The 
catalogue has been compiled in one alphabet, 
without any subdivision of subjects. We 
must, however, mention forty-six lots under 
** Miscellaneous,” consisting of bound volumes 
of pamphlets, c., for the most part collected 
with reference to some special subject. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO AMERICANS, 


A message from your Chief: and must we hear 
From you a cry for blood, the very same 
As fills your veins? Remember whence ye came. 
As some hoar father, if his son should jeer, 
Would stand and tremble in exceeding fear, 
So England +hudders through her mighty frame, 
Will not believe, and puts eleewhere the blame, 
Content so you from infamy be clear : 
We joy in battle fiercely as of yore ; 
At cry of a half-murdered people, brave, 
Our hearts clang at our sides: war shall not 
cease ; 
But you, O summer travellers te our shore, 
By the green fields ye tread to Shakspere’s grave, 
With you for evermore there must be peace. 


MICHAEL FIELD, 





Dec. 22, 1895 


STEPNIAK,. 
(Ob:it December 23, 1895.) 
One man there was ignored a tyrant’s will, 
One resolute voice that thundered o’er the fight ; 
The valiant heart, though dead, is living still, 
Lo! the sun rises while we wail ‘‘ Good-night”’ ! 


Percy ADDLESHAW. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tit December number of the Library 
(Simpkin Marshall & Co.), which completes 
the seventh year of issue, contains two articles 
of general interest. One is a paper read before 
the Cardiff meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion by Mr. W. Eilir Evans on ‘“‘ Welsh Pub- 
lishing and Bookselling.” Besides a general 
summary of early Welsh bibliography, of the first 
printing of Welsh books in England, and of the 
beginnings of the printing press in Wales, it 
gives curious details about the methods of 
publishing and bookselling in the Principality 
during the present century, and concludes with 








an appeal for the establishment of some central | 
agency for the compilation of an authorised | 
register of all publications that pass through the | 
hands of Welsh printers, fromthe ballad or penny | 
almanac up to the voluminous encyclopaedia. 
The other article, reprinted from the Manchester 
Guardian, is an account of the unique collection 
of books, pamphlets, &c., relating to the gipsies, 
formed by M. Paul Bataillard, of Paris, which 
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has recently been acquired by the Manchester 
Free Library. The collection consists of between 
400 and 500 lots, most of them with tables of 
contents and notes by the late owner. He 
wrote himself many pamphlets, from which it 
appears that he was ultimately led to abandon 
Pott’s theory of an Indian crigin of the gipsies 
early in the fifth century A.D., in favour of 
another theory which would attribute to them 
the spread of a knowledge of bronze among 
the neolithic races of Europe. It is stated that 
the library committee propose to issue a special 
catalogue of the Bataillard collection. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GUTENBERG AND STRASBURG—SOME GRAVE 
DOUBTS. 
20, Collingham-place, 8.W. 

In a previous letter I ventured toe question 
the authenticity of a document often quoted 
in the controversies about Gutenberg. I now 
propose to give reasons for my scepticism, in 
which I may be led to assume a somewhat 
revolutionary attitude. 

It is one of the misfortunes of a dispute like 
that which has arisen about the origin of 
printing, in which local jealousies and ambitions 
have been greatly stirred, that the champions 
of different theories have not scrupled to forge 
evidence and to manufacture documents; and 
this has specially been the case with Guten- 
berg. Thus, there has been a strong attempt 
made to transfer some part of the credit of the 
discovery of printing from Mainz to Strasburg. 
This claim of Strasburg to share in the honour 
seems to me to be extremely doubtful, and to 
be supported by very sinister evidence. After 
examining the documents, as printed, with some 
care, I doubt whether several of the most 
important of those connecting Gutenberg with 
Strasburg are genuine at all. 

The first of these, dated March 24, 1424, and 
purporting to be a letter written by our hero 
from Strasburg to his sister Berthe, a nun in 
the Convent of St. Clara at Mainz, has, I 
think, been proved by Schaab and others to be 
beyond all question a forgery of the librarian 
Bodman, who also sophisticated one or two 
other documents. But a much more important 
and more serious matter remains behind. 
In the year 1760 Schoeplin published his 
famous Vindiciae Typographiae. In this he 
championed the cause of Strasburg ; and for the 
first time printed several documents, all of 
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which seem to me, as they seemed to Mr. 
Hessels, to be at least suspicious. It is a great 
misfortune in an inquiry like this that the 
great library at Strasburg was burnt when that 
city was bombarded by the Prussians; for we 
cannot any longer examine the documents 
themselves, but are obliged to fall back upon 
internal and other evidence. In view of this, 
it is significant that at least two of the docu- 
ments published by Schoeplin in the work just 
mentioned have been declared by Van der 
Linde to have been forged, and they certainly 
bear very strong evidence of the fact. In this 
view Mr. Hessels concurs. One of these purports 
to give an account of the summoning of Guten- 
berg before the judge at Strasburg by a young 
noble lady of Alsace, whom he is supposed to 
have abused, and is said afterwards to have 
married. The other one purports to be a copy 
of certain entries in the books of the Monastery 
of St. Thomas at Strasburg, giving an account 
of Gutenberg’s default in the annual payment 
of a certain tax, and in one instance of his 
alleged wife Anna having paid it. I agree 
with Van der Linde that the two documents 
in question cannot be trusted ; and if Schoeplin 
was capable of forging them, what possible 
faith can we have in the other documents 
which he claimed to have discovered, and 
which he was the first to publish ? 

Not only is there a prima facia case made 
out in this way, but the remaining evidence 
against them is itself very strong. One of 
these documents I will freely translate : 


‘*T, John Gensefleisch the Younger, called Gutem- 
berg, make it known by these letters that, inasmuch 
as the honest and wise Burgermasters and Council 
of the town of Mainz are bound to pay me annually 
certain interest and dividends—this is attested 
by documents, which provide that if the said 
interest and dividends are not paid, I may proceed 
to recover them forcibly—and inasmuch as for 
several years the said city of Mainz has not been 
willing to pay me what it owes, I, driven by my 
necersity, went before Dom. Nicholas, the Necre- 
tary of Mainz, who undertook to pay me 310 
Rhenish florins, which were to be paid at Oppen- 
heim, in the house ‘Zum Lampart,’ belonging to 
my cousin Artgeld, before the Feast of Pentecost 
next coming. I make it known by these letters 
that the Master and Council of the town of Stras- 
burgh have induced me, for the honour and love 
I bear them, to completely release the said Dom. 
Nicholas, public scribe, from the penalty of im- 
prisonment which he has earned, and from the 
said sum of 310 florins. Given the Sunday after 
the Feast of St. Gregory the Pope, 1434.” 


This document, as we see, is dated on Sunday 
after St. Gregory’s Day, the Saint Pope, 1434. 
This is in itself a suspicious circumstance, since 
the date is ambiguous. As Bernard says, there 
were two popes of the name, and one of them 
had two feast days—namely, March 12 and 
September 3. It is very unlikely that a docu- 
ment of such an important character would be 
thus dated. Secondly, in this document Guten- 
berg is styled ‘‘ Johann Gensefleisch der Junge, 
genaunt Gutenberg.” These names are very 
suspicious. Gutenberg is nowhere else, that 
I know of, called Johann Gensefleisch der Junge. 
On the other hand, there is a document extant, 
given by Schaab, in which a Johann Gense- 
fleish der Junge and Gutenberg are both men- 
tioned, showing they were two different persons. 
In that document Johann Gensefleisch der 
Junge is styled ‘‘ von Sorgenloch,” and, so far 
as we know, Gutenberg did not belong to the 
family of Sorgenloch; but we also know that 
it was the theory of Schoeplin himself that he 
belonged to that stock. The document proceeds 
to recount what seems to me an incredible 
story. Gutenberg, who was so poor that he 
had to make arrangements by which a dividend 
of thirteen guilders owed him by the town of 
Mainz had to be split into two portions so as 
to provide something for his mother, is made 








for no conceivable reason to surrender and 
forego a sum of 310 Rhenish gulders, which 
were owing him by the city of Mainz, and 
to do so to an official who is called the secre- 
tary of Mainz, Nicholas, and this merely to 
please the council of the city of Strasburg. 
Reference is also made to a cousin of Guten- 
berg’s named Artgeld living at Oppenheim, 
who is otherwise unknown. The whole story 
seems to me ridiculous and incredible. Let us 
pass on. 

The next documents fill a larger place in the 
history of Gutenberg as usually told, and have 
been the subject-matter of much comment. 
They purport to be the depositions of wit- 
nesses and the judgment of the court in a 
certain suit which is said to have happened in 
the year 1439. 

They are said to have occurred in the form of 

six separate entries in three separately bound 
MSS. purporting to be registers of the city of 
Strasburg. Two of the entries were in one 
volume—one occupying folios 107-110, and the 
other folios 117 and 118. The third, fourth, 
and fifth entries were respectively on the recto 
of leaf 21, on the lower part of leaf 38, and 
occupying the whole recto of the 41th leaf of 
another volume. The last entry is said to have 
occurred in a third volume, which, according 
to Lobstein, as quoted by Mr. Hessels, was 
burnt in a great holocaust of documents on 
November 20, 1793. The other two volumes 
were seen by Dibdin, Laborde, and others, and 
have been described by them. Now it is a 
remarkable fact that Dibdin, who examined 
them, and was a practised bibliographer, 
says: 
‘*T inspected these documents (in the German 
language) with no ordinary curiosity. They are 
doubtless most precious ; yet J cannot help suspecting 
that the character or letter is not of the time—namely, 
of 1440. Tt should rather seem to be of the six- 
teenth century. Perhaps at the commencement of 
it. . . . Certainly the whole book has very much 
the air of a copy; and, besides, would not the 
originals have been upon separate rolls of parch- 
ment?” 


This is surely remarkable testimony, for Dibdin, 
so far as we know, did not suspect the docu- 
ments, only the writing; and we cannot avoid 
thinking his deduction a fair one. It is most 
unlikely that the original records of a suit 
should be scattered at haphazard in this way 
in six separate entries in three separate volumes ; 
and even if they were entered on paper instead 
of parchment, the entries would have been 
continuous, and not discrete in this fashion. 
It is equally difficult to believe that an honest 
and real copy of the original documents would 
have been thus scattered not only over several 
separate leaves, but in some cases beginning 
half-way down a page; and it seems to me 
only compatible with some forger, who, find- 
ing several blank pages in three old account- 
books, distributed his materials over them to 
disarm suspicion or for some other purpose, 

Again, Laborde, who believed in the docu- 
ments which he saw and collated, writes (and 
the sentence, in view of what I have just said, 
reads very ominously) : 


“* Everything connected with the lawsuit is written 
in the volume by the same scribe, who, each time 
that he resumed his work, imparted a little more 
firmness to his hand, a circumstance which makes 
it appear as if several scribes had taken part in the 
work, whereas it is evident that it is that of a 
single man. It is, moreover, certain that it is the 
original redaction —indeed, the original minute of 
the transactions, because all the erasures and the 
additions written in the margin are in the same 
ink and in the same hand, and could not have 
been found in a copy, however clumsy this may 








have been ’’ (Hessels, Gutenburg, 24, 25). 


This simulating of several hands by one, and | 
the fact that the erasures and marginal notanda | 





are in the same hand, point assuredly to the 
writer of the documents being also their com- 
poser. When we further remember that these 
two volumes, both dated in 1439, are apparently 
the only ones of the series extant ; that they 
were both enclosed in a pasteboard case 
labelled ‘‘ Documenta typographiae Argentorati 
inventae,”’ apparently by Schoeplin himself; 
that that most suspected person, who was only 
too ready to write on the subject, actually 
claims to have known them, in the case of one 
volume, for twenty-one years, and in the other 
for sixteen years, before publishing them in 
extenso—the matter becomes more and more 
suspicious, The whole story, in fact, makes 
up a web which is full of sinister doubt and 
difficulty. 

The internal evidence seems to me to be also 
very dubious. First the spelling of the names, 
which in legal documents of this kind one 
would expect to be uniform, is anything but 
uniform—Gutenberg’s own name being spelt in 
many different ways. In one place, again, we 
have the extraordinary phrase in the deposition 
of one of the witnesses, ‘‘ Min juncker Hanns 
Gutenberg hatt uch gebetten das,” &c. This is 
certainly an extraordinary way of referring to 
Gutenberg, who had no pretensions to be styled 
a Junker. In the next place, Gutenberg is 
spoken of throughout as if he wasa man of 
considerable wealth, whereas we know he was 
badly off. The statements testified to by the 
witnesses, again, are indefinite, and like those 
which a man would insert if he was forging a 
document. 

Again, when Schoeplin wroteit was thought 
that the invention of printing at Mainz took 
place in 1440, not 1450. In making out a case 
for Strasburg he has, therefore, to go behind 
that year, and in one passage of the depositions 
he makes Gutenberg go to the great fair at 
Aachen in 1439, But, as Wyss has shown in his 
review of Van der Linde’s work, the great fair 
at Aachen was septennial, and took place in 
1440, but not in 1439, 

Then, there is the well-known and single 
reference to printing in the testimony of Hans 
Diinne, in which he says he had earned from 
Gutenberg nearly a hundred guldens merely 
for that which belonged to printing (2 dem 
trucken gehiret), It is extraordinary, as Dr. 
Van der Linde and Mr. Hessels both remark, to 
find this word frucken used by a witness at this 
particular date, when printing, if known at all, 
must have been a secret art. So that 
the technical word fruken is not likely to have 
been understood at all by the court, or by any- 
body else, unless applied to cutting wooden 
blocks, and cutting wooden blocks would not be 
the work of a goldsmith. So the reference to 
the ‘‘ press” and the “formes” are also very 
ambiguous; and the whole, in fact, seems 
to me like a document deliberately prepared 
to found some ultimate claim upon a 
number of mystifying sentences. I am 
bound to say that Schoeplin’s translation is also 
very suspicious, and reads like that of a 
man who having forged a document in one 
language read his own meaning into it. Thus 
we have him on the very same page translating 
the common word stiick or ‘‘ piece” in one case 
by “‘ page” and in another by ‘‘ form,” and, 
again, he translates spiegel and polier arbeiten 
by artes mirabiles et secretae. 

For these reasons I hold the documents I 
have criticised to be so suspicious as to be 
worthless as evidence. If so, two facts are 
established. First, there is no evidence of any 
connexion between Gutenberg and Strasburg 
before the year 1442 ; and, secondly. no evidence 
that he had anything to do with printing 
before 1450. I must now close this too long 
letter. Perhaps you may tolerate another 
presently. 

Henry H. Howorrnu. 
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THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 


Il. 
London : Dec. 18, 1895. 
Nothing has struck me so much in Mr. Hart- 
land’s treatment of this question as his absolute 
ignoring of Christian rites. He quotes an 
account of a funeral custom in Eastern Europe, 
but he appears to have no notion that every part 
of the ceremony described can be accounted for 
by the practice of the Orthodox Church. An 
account is given of another burial custom in 
Bavaria, but there are no traces of an inquiry 
into the history of Catholic rites in that part 
of the world. Like Wamba’s pax vobiscum, 
“Celtic” blood is the key to it all. It is the 
same in England. Is there a peculiar funeral 
custom in Derbyshire? Oh, “the population is 
probably still to a great extent of Celtic 
ancestry.” When we come to Herefordshire and 
Shropshire, why, we are there right in the Welsh 
March, which must be saturated with Celticism. 
I need not point out that the Early England 
of that border was, like the rest of England, a 
pagan country, from which the native Christian 
population had been scattered in flight to the 
hills beyond Severn and Wye. Ecclesiastical 
authorities, both Roman and Anglican, freely 
acknowledged that heathen customs have always 
been admitted, within certain limits, into the 
Christian Church. But so far as I can make 
out, Mr. Hartland has not set himself the task 
of tracing the Christian doctrines of atonement, 
transubstantiation, purgatory, and so on, back 
to savage origins. It is not the elements of 
heathenism in Christianity, but the survivals 
of heathen beliefs and rites in Christian lands 
outside the church, that he has been looking 
for. Now the Welsh border is, I admit, a very 
promising field for such an investigation. Just 
at that point the “wedge of heathendom,” as 
Green calls it, which had been thrust into the 
heart of Western Christianity, and had divided 
it into two unequal parts, was not converted 
quite so easily as it was further east. Even 
after the conversion of the pagan English, the 
innate conservatism of the race would of itself, 
without other evidence, lead one to expect that 
many heathen customs would long hold their 
own in England, in spite of bell, book, and 
candle. But there is no need to depend on 
« priori reasoning. Direct evidence exists in 
abundance. In the volume of Anecdotes and 
Traditions edited for the Camden Society by 
W. J. Thoms there are numerous extracts 
from Aubrey’s Lemaines, including the well- 
known ballad formerly used at Yorkshire 
funerals. 
On the stanza 
“From Brig of Dread that thou mayest pass 
Na brader than a thread, 
Every night and awle, 
To Purgatory fire thou com’st at last, 
And Christ receive thy sawle—”’ 
Thoms hasa very interesting note, and a reference 
to Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, xxi. In fact, he 
was content to look, in the first place, to Teutonic 
sources for the ancestry of English beliefs and 
customs, That was, of course, long before the 
promulgation of Matthew Arnold’s somewhat 
extravagant theory of the Celtic spirit in English 
literature. After the spirit, we naturally come 
to the body; and now we find that at every 
funeral ceremony, from the Black Sea to the 
Black Mountain of Wales, 
** The trail of the Celt is over them all,” 


But further, there is the unimpeachable 
evidence of the laws and canons of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. From the days of Wihired of 
Kent to those of the Norman Conquest we find, 
for example, references to “diviners and sooth- 
sayers,” “otlering to devils,” “ lyblac®,” “ lustra- 
tions of pagan rites, worshipping idols or heathen 


* Lyb-maleficium, la e-donum. 


gods, the sun, the moon, the fire,* rivers, 
fountains, the elder tree,” “the practice of 
witchcraft,” and “ exorcism.” 

I do not think that Mr. Hartland can find 
evidence of Welsh heathenism, to anything like 
the same extent, in the pre-Norman annals of 
the British Church. 

The Church has always found it a hard task 
to keep “the most diligent bishop in all 
England,” as Latimer calls a certain personage, 
from sowing tares ameng Christian wheat. On 
this point I beg leave to extract the tenth 
article of Archbishop Stratford’s Constitutions 
(A.D. 1343). I take it as translated in Johnson 
of Cranbrook’s Collections : 


“A probable good often becomes an experienced 
evil, and then an alteration is allowable. It isa 
devout custom of the faithful to observe night- 
watches in behalf of the dead before their burial, 
and to do it sometimes in private houses, to the 
intent that the faithful there meeting together and 
watching might devoutly intercede for them with 
God; but by the arts of Satan this wholesome 
practice of the ancients is turned into buffoonry and 
filthy revels; prayers are neglected, and these 
watchings are become rendez-vous for adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, and other misdoings; as a 
remedy for so rife a disease, we ordain that when 
ecclesiastical men have performed the memories 
(exsequiae) of the dead, none for the futura be 
admitted to the accustomed night-watches at private 
houses, where dead corpses often remain till their 
burial, the relations and such as say psalters for the 
dead only excepted, under pain of the greater ex- 
communication. . . .” 


Of the eleven “ comprovincial bishops” present 

at the publication of this Constitution in St. 
Paul’s, only one was from Wales — namely, 
David, Bishop of Bangor. “There is super- 
stition,” says Bacon, “in avoiding superstition, 
when men thinke to doe best, if they goe furthest 
from the superstition formerly received.” Our 
own Reformation affords some notable examples 
of this. 
“ Tn the time of popery,’’ saya Latimer (JV orks, i. 547, 
Parker Society), ‘‘ before the Gospel came amongst 
us, we went to burials with weeping and wailivg as 
though there were no God: but since the Gospel 
came unto us, I have heard say that in some places 
they go with the corses grinning and flearing, as 
though they went to a bear-baiting, which thing no 
doubt is nought.”’ 


From Mr. Edward Peacock’s notes to his 
edition of John Myre’s /nstructions to the Clergy 
(E.E.T.S.) | take the following : 


“‘Chrismatories and fonts were ordered to be kept 
securely locked, for fear that weak or evil-disposed 
persons should steal the holy oils or consecrated 
wafer for magical purposes.” “It was customary 
in early times for the receivers to carry home the 
panis benedictus, It was said that in the fifteenth 
century some people used to employ it as a charm, 
and on that account carry it about their persons.” 
‘The holy bread, the holy loaf, or eudogia, was 
ordinary leavened bread cut into small pieces, 
blessed, and given to the people after mass was 
over.” 

That copious man, Bishop Bale, in his mage 
of the Two Churches, gives an interesting list of 
the material adjuncts of worship to which super- 
stition clung. I[ have only room here to refer to 
the “ pardon-masers or drinking-dishes.” These 
are, no doubt, of the same origin as the “ grace- 
cups” of Oxford colleges, and the “loving cup” 
of Guildhall banquets. “These mazers are 
shallow bowls of wood,” says Dr. Rock {Church 
of our Fathers, ii, 340, 341), 

“ light, thin, and mostly quite black, which sets off 
the rim and mounting of silver, oftentimes gilt, 
extremely well. . . . Of the several mazer- 
bowls still in existence, though only a few are 
indulgenced, all show in the inscription running 
round the edge a something that speaks of religion. 


* Of. what Mr. Elton (Origins of English History) 





says of the ceremony of passing the “ funeral-ale ” 
cup through the fire. 





In the vestry of York Cathedral there is a fine one 
unto which Archbishop Scrope and another bishop 
had each granted an indulgence of xl. days.’’ 


In that most Protestant of all Welsh counties, 
Cardiganshire, about five miles from Aberyst- 
with, there is the seat of an ancient Welsh 
family, the Powells of Nanteos. Nanteos is 
famous through the county for its “healing 
cup.” In JVales for November his Honor 
Judge David Lewis has an interesting paper on 
this cup. From a couple of cuts illustrating the 
article, it is evident that the Nanteos healing 
cup is an old maser-bowl. Unfortunately its 
former history is not given; and I know not 
whether the superstition attaching to it is a 
real survival of Roman Catholic times, or a 
mere modern revival. The vessel may have been 
secured by some careful picker-up of such “ toys ” 
from the wreckage of the neighbouring abbey of 
Strata Florida. However that may be, within 
an easy walk of Nanteos is the Mecca of Welsh 
Methodism, Llangeitho. For the last hundred 
years or so, at scores of chapels in that part of 
Cardiganshire, the bread and wine of Holy 
Communion have been handed round from one 
seated partaker to another, with an absence of 
superstitious formalism that woul have satisfied 
Zwingli himself. And yet all the time this 
time-worn and mutilated old maser-bowl of 
Nanteos, which has never, of course, been used in 
the service of the Mass, but which has possibly 
been “indulgenced” in olden days, is regarded 
by the ultra-Protestants of Cardiganshire with 
superstitious reverence, and as still possessed of 
healing virtues. From some curious memoranda 
drawn up by an old butler of Nanteos, and 
quoted by Judge Lewis, I select one (out of 
about twenty-five, ranging in date from 1857 to 
1889) : 


“ November 24th, 1887. The Nanteos healing cup 
was lent on the above date to Charles Eiwards for 
the use of his daughter, Mary Edwards. One pound 
left. Returned 13th December, 1887. A wonderful 
eure.” Theitalics are not mine. 

Mr. Elton, in his Origins of English History, is 
mistaken when he says that Wirt Sikes had 
given a full description of the ceremonies con- 
nected with the notorious cursing-well of St. 
Elian, near Denbigh. Wirt Sikes says nothing 
of the cup. 

In Goleuad Cymru for May, 1819 (i., pp. 110 

et seq.), there is a very full account of the trial of 
one of the “cunning men” (dynion hyspys) who 
exploited that well. Part of the sworn evidence 
is as follows : 
“Then he [i.e., John Edwards, the cunning man] 
emptied the well with a small wooden cup. When 
doing so, he prayed to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Then the well filled again. He then 
filled the cup with water, and asked me to drink 
some of it, and to throw the rest over my head. 
He said I must do that three times, and so I did.”’ 


It isa well-known North Walian institution 
to sing improvised verses to the accompaniment 
of the harp. This is called “ Pennillion sing- 
ing.” Hundreds of these rhymes, many of them 
bearing the marks of considerable age, have been 
preserved by tradition. A prize was offered at 
the Denbigh Eisteddfod (1828) for the best 
collection of pennillion. Absalom Roberts won 
the prize. e subsequently published a small 
volume of poems (Llanrwst, 1832), in which will 
be found a further collection of some two 
hundred stanzas. At the end of the little book 
the author says that he had gathered 


“From place to place, at various times, 
More than a thousand ancient rhymes.” 


The following are the only verses pertinent to 
this discussion : 
* On Shrove-Tide eve a wife I married, 
Brief was the time with her I tarried, 
Ash- Wednesday morn across the bed 
I found her lying stiff and dead ; 
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Then I offered ’neath her head 

A piece of cheese, a loaf of bread, 
And of ale a mighty bowl— 
May that rest upon her soul!” 

Offrymais is the Welsh word for “offered” in 
the fifth line. The English and the Welsh are, of 
course, of the same Latin —. Unlike the 
English word, however, the Welsh one is con- 
fined strictly to the religious meaning. Cognates 
are : offeren (the service of the Mass), and offeiriad 
(priest), the commonest term for “clergyman” 
in Welsh, but never applied to Dissenting 
ministers. 

Handing the dole to the poor bedesman across 

the corpse may perhaps have no meaning beyond 
that of mere convenience. More probably, how- 
ever, a deeper meaning was read into the action. 
Making the sign of the cross lingered on in 
North Wales till, certainly, the time of John 
Aubrey. Thus Richard Davies, the Welsh 
Quaker, says in his autobiography : 
“ About this time [1658] I went to visit some young 
men ... two or three of them were convinced 
... When we came tothe number of four... 
we determined to meet upon a hill in a common as 
near as we could, for the convenience of each other. 
‘ There we met in silence, to the wonder of the 
country. We were not free to go into any 
neighbour's enclosures, for they were so blind, dark, 
and ignorant that they looked upon us as witches, 
and would go away from us, some crossing them- 
selves with their hands about their foreheads and 
faces,” 

It is only within the last hundred years or so 
that, broadly speaking, there has been any 
demand for non-devotional Welsh literature, for 
it is only within that period that Welshmen 
who could not read English have been able to 
read at all. It is rather difficult, therefore, to 
find any eighteenth century Welsh accounts of 
Welsh customs. Even during the first half of 
this century, such reading was looked upon by 
rigid Methodists as profane, and on the same 
level as whistling on Sundays or singing maswedd 
(a term applied to all non-spiritual songs, such 
as the “Men of Harlech” and “Dafydd y 
Garreg Wen.”) And so, almost down to our 
own day, vernacular accounts of native customs 
are not common, and when met with they 
generally turn out to be simply translations 
from English. The only Welsh account, for 
instance, of Welsh funerals which Mr. Hartland 
did not find in my letter to Prof. Rhys—I 
mean his extract from Cymru Fu—has_ been 
translated from the Rev. John Evans’s Tour in 
North Wales (1804). 

I have picked out the following questions 
from Goleuad Cymru for June, 1819, and May, 
1821. The answers are mainly ‘“ Scripture 
proofs,” and therefore of no folk-lore interest. 


‘‘ What is the meaning of putting lighted candles 
in brass candlesticks on the coffin ?” 

“Why do people lean on the coffin to pray?” 

“Ts that a sign of an old custom of praying for 
the dead?” ‘The second Sunday after a burial the 
relations of the deceased keep a ‘memorial knell’ 
—e, coffa) that Sunday, and feast throughout the 

a , 


“Ts it an unseemly and sinful thing for people to 
drink ale and smoke tobacco at funerals; and 
whence has that custom sprung? ” 

Mr. Hartland, strangely enough, left off his 
quotation from Robert Jones, of Rhoslan, at the 
very point where the “ritual words” come in. 
The original proceeds as follows :— 

“The whole family on the first Sunday after the 
burial used to go on their knees on the grave, each 
saying bis Paternoster (ei Bader). And they would 
never mention any deceased member or relative of 
the family without saying most devoutly ‘ Heaven 
be his portion * (Nefoedd iddo !).” 

And thus we see that the “ritual words” of 
these “ sin-eating” customs can be “ shorn off” 
as ruthlessly by cur folk-lorist as by old Father 
Time himself. 


I should like to quote the Rev. W. Bingley’s 

two accounts of the North Wales custom in 
question—the traditional one as supplied to him 
most probably by his friend, the Rev. Peter 
Williams, Vicar of Llanberis; and the actual 
one as observed and most graphically described 
by himself. I dare not, however, lay such a 
burden on the Editor’s patience, but must content 
myself, on my way to Aubrey, with the follow- 
ing : 
‘¢ When we came to the church we found the place 
nearly full of people waiting our arrival. The 
service was read in Welsh in a most impressive 
manner, and the coffin was let down into the grave 
by four of the female mourners. A more solemn 
office I had never witnessed, and the circumstance 
of the body being committed to the bosom of the 
eatth by the hands of relatives or friends was 
altugether new tome. A few rushes were strewed 
upon the coflin, and I shall never forget the stifled 
shriek that was uttered when, in Welsh, the solemn 
words, ‘We commit her body to the ground,’ &c., 
were read. . + The ceremony being over, the 
grave was filled up, and planted with slips of box 
and some other evergreens. The offerings in the 
church amounted to near two pounds, of which 
more than thirty shillings were in silver.” 


Mr. Hartland has not pointed out in plain 
terms, as I submit he ought to have done, that 
only on a single occasion did Aubrey witness 
personally the funeral ceremonies he describes. 
That was at Beaumaris, in North Wales. On 
that occasion the ceremony reminded Aubrey, 
not of his “ own invention” the Sin-eater, but of 
church funeral offertories or “ mortuaries.” This 
custom of mortuaries, once universal in the 
Church, was kept up in many parts of North 
Wales until almost the other day. Indeed, no 
small ‘portion of the North Walian clergy’s 
income used to be derived from that source. But 
that the custom was a thoroughly English one 
can be proved at once from the name—* Soul- 
scot,” which it bore in the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
The proper place for its payment, according to 
the hes of that Church, was “at the open 
grave.” 

“ Simple astonishment ” will best describe my 
feelings when the custom in North Wales is 
described as that of “Sin-eating, shorn of the 
ritual words,” and when that custom is asserted 
to have “certainly existed uncurtailed in the 
seventeenth century at Llangors.” Surely Mr. 
Hartland does not translate Aubrey’s ipso facto 
by “in so many words”? Ithink I am entitled 
to assume that he has placed before us all the 
particulars in his possession relative to the 
“ uncurtailed” custom and its “ritual” words. 
Has he, perchance, perused the will of the woman 
of Dynder, according to the direction of which, 
“ nolens volens the parson of the parish,” her rela- 
tions had the ceremony in question “ punctually 
performed”? Uncorroborated and unconfirmed, 
the vague and ambiguous testimony of Aubrey is 
absolutely worthless. I can find no such term 
as “Sin-eater” in Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s 
list of Herefordshire words. As Mr. Hartland 
apparently quotes straight from Mr. Britten’s 
edition of the Remaines, it is no large assumption 
to suppose that he has read that volume with 
some care. What are we to say, then, of the 
candour of his touching expression of confidence 
in the credibility of John Aubrey, when the 
following extract of a letter from Ray, the 
naturalist, to Aubrey himself is to be found in 
the editor’s preface to that very volume? 


‘“‘T think (if you can give me leave to be free with 
you) that you are a little too inclinable to credit 
strange relations. I have found men that are not 
skilful in the history of nature very credulous and 
apt to impose upon themselves and others, and 
therefore dare not give a firm assent to anything 
they report upon their own authority, but am ever 
suspicious that they may either be deceived them- 
selves, or delight to teratalogize (pardon the word), 
- and to make a show of knowing strange things.” 








Such is the character of our sole authority for 
“ Sin-eating,” so called. It is drawn not behind 
Aubrey’s back by a carping Anthony Wood, 
but to his own face by a friendly hand. 
: J. P. OWEN, 








THE DERIVATION OF ‘‘ EDDA.” 
Cambridge: Dec. 27, 1895. 


In the AcADEMY of December 21 Dr. Karl 
Blind takes exception to the statement that 
‘no one had yet deemed it worth while to 
examine how far Snorri Sturluson’s connexion 
with Oddi was an historical fact that might be 
made to throw any light on the derivation of 
Edda,” on the ground that ‘‘ the same view as 
to Edda being derived from Oddi was brought 
forward many years ago” by Prof. Anderson, 
who in the introduction to his translation of 
the Younger Edda (p. 26) says: ‘‘ Some have 
suggested that it may be a mutilated form of 
the word Odde, the home of Ss#mund the Wise, 
who was long supposed to be the compiler of 
the Elder Edda.” 

My view of the derivation of Edda as a book 
title is much older than, and totally inde- 
pendent of, Anderson’s statement, with the 
foundation for which, by the way, I am quite 
unacquainted, and of the existence of which 
foundation I entertain strong doubt, seeing that 
Edda is no ‘mutilated form” of Odde, but 
strictly lautgesetzlich. Long after I had formed 
my opinion as to the derivation of Edda, I 
came upon Arne Magniisson’s statement, in his 
preface to the first volume of the Copenhagen 
quarto edition of the Older Edda, that Biorn 
of SkarSs:i, who took Swmund for the author 
of Edda, had absurdly suggested to derive it 
from Odde.* 

The account of the constructive part of my 
paper shows plainly, that my conclusion on this 
point is the result of inductive reasoning based 
on historical evidence—the only evidence to 
which I attach any real value—and is in no way 
due to any reports of derivative snap-shots 
from the seventeenth century or any other time. 

Dr. Blind thinks that ‘‘ probably a great 
many will continue to hold the view hitherto 
prevalent regarding the meaning of Edda.” 
This view, if I understand Dr. Blind correctly, 
is that Edda means “‘ great-grandmother.” Yet 
he confesses, ‘‘it need scarcely be added, that 
the Edda of Rigsmil is, of course, not the 
mother of Amma.”’ But the Edda of Rigsmil, 
as an appellation for ‘‘woman,” is the only 
Edda “hitherto” known; and the author of 
that poem gives his readers clearly to under- 
stand that by Edda and Ai he means “ great- 
grandmother” and “‘ great-grandfather,” just: 
as seriously as by afi and amma, /faSir and 
misir he means ‘ grandparents” and 
“« parents ” respectively. 

But the “prevalent” view regarding the 
meaning of Elda is, according to Dr. Blind’s 
interpretation, that ‘‘ great-grandmother ” 
really signifies ‘‘ typical ancestress, Ahn/rau, 
elder mother.” But how, in Rigsmil, ‘‘ Edda ” 
is a more ‘typical ancestress” than are 
‘“‘ Amma” and ‘‘ Mévir”’ I, for one, fail to see. 
And to the authority of Rigsmil, under this 
interpretation—that the mother of slaves is 
more of a “ typical ancestress, Ahnfrau, or elder 
mother,” than are mothers of free and nobly 
born men—I decline to subscribe. 

When it is granted that Edda cannot be the 
mother of ‘‘Amma,” and consequently no 
great-grandmother at all, where is the justifi- 
cation for translating her name ‘‘ great- 
grandmother,” or for the interpretations which 
the adherents of this translation give the term ? 
I cannot see that they have any historical, 


* Vigfisson, who with great thoroughness has 
examined Biirn’s Edda theories, does not mention 
this among them (cf. Corpus, I. xxvi foll.). 
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anthropological, etymological, 
sense ground to stand on. 

Edda is a regular feminine derivative from 
Oddi (or Oddr), originally an appellative term 
= point, but at an early age also adopted as a 
personal name, meaning homo masculus; and, 
without penetrating into the etymological secret 
of the form, Edda meant simply Oddi’s mate 
=woman. It is a formation to which many 
parallels, etymological and other, may be found 
in Northern names: (Arn-)birr: -béra; Asi: 
Misa; Birni (dat.): Birna; Finni: Finna; Grimr 
Grima; Halli: Halla; Hrafn: Hrefna; Olafr - 
Oléf, &e. 

That the mutation Odd- > Edd- is compara- 
tively late, and, so far as I have yet been able 
to ascertain, peculiar to Iveland, I could under- 
stand being urged against the above derivation. 
But where is the evidence of the high age of 
Rigsm:i!? Where the proof that it was not 
framed in Iceland from the legend after which 
the introductory lines inform us it was com- 
posed ? 

Edda represents simply the wedded woman 
of the humble peasant class; Amma the well- 
to-do goodwife of the franklin order; and 
Mother the lady of the aristocracy. But that 
the name of this woman (Edda) should ever 
have been given to the book or books that bear 

it, for that there is no tittle of evidence nor 
any common sense reason adducible. 
Errikk Maantsson, 

P.S.—I take it for granted that Dr. Blind 
does not regard any of the other derivations of 
Edda, with which the destructive criticism of 
my paper dealt, as hitherto prevalently upheld ; 

and I therefore abstain from bringing forward 
here the evidence on which I tried to show that 
they were untenable. 


or common 





THE TURKS, 
London : Dee, 23, 1£95 

In the ACADEMY for December 21 (p. 548) 
Mr. E. H. Parker states somewhat positively 
that the word “ Tiirkié” “ goes no farther back 
than the fifth century of our era,” and that, “so 
far as recorded history is concerned, the name 
of Turk dates from this time.” This is a mis- 
take; for Tirki tribes bearing this national 
name had penetrated into south-east Europe 
probably long before the new era, and were 
in any case seated on the Don in the first 
century. They are mentioned by name both 
by Pomponius Mela (circa 50 A.D.): ‘ Budini 
Gelonion urbem ligneam habitant; juxta 
Thyssagetae 7'urcaeyue vastas silvas occupant 
alunturque venando”; and by Pliny (0b. 79 
A.D.): ‘Dein Tanain [Don] amnem... 
incolunt Sarmatae . . . Tindari, Thussegetae, 
7'yrcae usque ad solitudines saltuosis convallibus 
asperas,” &c. He will find the references in 
my Hthnology (p. 304), where I have attempted 
to throw some light on the obscure questions 
connected with the origin, early migrations, 
und later interminglings of the Mongolo-Tirki 
peoples. 


A. If. KEANE. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 6,4 p.m, Sunday Lecture 
by Prof. Vivian B. Lewes. 
t p.m. South Place Institute 
J. A, Baines, 


** Explosives,” 


“India,” by Mr. 


Monpnay, Jan. 6, 4.30 p.m. Victoria Institute, 
5 p.m. London Institution : ** Secboolmasters and 
Plays,” by Mr, 1. Gollancz, 


7.30 p.m. Carlyle Society : 
dustry,” by Mr. H. W. Macrosty. 
S p.m. Royal Academy: Inaugural Lecture, by 
Prof. W. B. Richmond, en 


“The State and In- 


Tvurspay, Jan. 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Sound, 

Hearing, and Speech,” V., by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 

3 p.m. Anglo-Russian: “ Russian Civilisation in 

Central Asia,”’ by M. de Bogdanovich. 
8.30 p.m, Anthropological. 


Wepwespay, Jan. 8,8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘“ Earth. 
quakes, Earth-Movements, and Volcanoes,” IT., by Prof- 
John Milne. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ A Description of the 
Cenomanian in Western France and the South-West of 
England,” by Messrs. A. J. Jukes-Browne and Willism 
Hill; “The Llandovery and Associated Rocks of 
Conway,” by Miss G. L. Ellés and Miss M. R. Wood; 
“The Gypsum ee of Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire,”” by Mr, A. T. Metcalfe. 

8 p.m. _ Elizabethan: “‘ Fads and Fashions in 

Elizabethan Lovemaking,” by Miss Grace Latham, 


Tnvurspay, Jan. 9, 3 p.m, Royal Institution: ‘* Sonnd, 
Hearing, and Speech,” VI., by Prof. J. G. McKendrick. 
6 p.m. London Institution: *‘ The Macedonians in 
Egypt,’ by Prof. Mahaffy. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Sistine Chapel,” I., 
hy Prof. W. B. Richmond. 
8p.m. Mathematical: ‘* A Certain Ternary Cubic,” 
by Prof. Lloyd Tanner; “ Boltzmann’s Minimum 
Function,” II., by Mr. 8S. H. Burbury. 
8.30 p.m, Antiquaries. 


Fripay, Jan. 10,8 p.m. Philological: A Dictionary Even- 
ing, by Mr. Henry Bradley. 
8.30 p.m. Viking Club: “The Norsemen in Shet- 
land,” by Mr. Gilbert Goudie. 


Sarcrpay, Jan. 11, 11 a.m. Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching: Annual Meeting; 
** Geometrical Methods,” by Dr. Larmor. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


TWO BOOKS ON TILE PSALMS, 


“‘ SacreD Books or tue O_p TEesTaMEnt,”’— 
The Book of Psalms in Hebrew. By Julius 
Wellhausen. (Baltimore : The John Hop- 
kins Press; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs; 
London: David Nutt.) 


T Salmi, tradotti dal testo Ebraico comparato 
colle antiche versioni con introduzione e 
note. Sac.Salvatore Minocchi. (Firenze: 
Seeber. ) 


Pror. WELLIAUSEN’s critical edition of the 
Hebrew text in Prof. Haupt’s invaluable 
series will be generally appreciated for its 
insight and moderation. It was high time 
that such a work should be produced; and 
from the point of view of all but a specialist 
in the Psalter, the present contribution is 
satisfactory. I heartily recommend it to 
the growing public of students of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. If I add a criticism, it 
is from no love of finding fault. Prof. 
Wellhausen does not seem to have made a 
thorough study of the works of his prede- 
cessors. I have noticed the name of 
Bickell but once, and that of Baethgen not 
even once. Nor do I think that Prof.Well- 
hausen has read my own work on the 
Psalms (1888), which has critical notes on 
the same plan as his own, only with many 
more references to other echolars. The 
reference on Ps. xlv. 14 is at any rate an 
isolated one; and it is to the editor that a 
reference to Prof. Abbott’s essay on the 
alphabetical arrangement of Ps. ix. and x. 
and to my own Origin of the Psalter is due 
on 77. But I heartily agree with 
Prof. Wellhausen’s admiration for Justus 
Olshausen, who, considering the date of his 
book on the Psalms (1853), saw wonder- 
fully far into the secrets of the Psalter— 
secrets which still to a large extent bafile 


been barren of many good results. I will 
only mention three of Wellhausen’s sugges- 
tions and corrections, one of which at least 
I am ashamed that, by a relic of conserva- 
tism, I did not long since adopt. These 





8.30 p.m. Geographical: “A Journey South 
through Somaliland to Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, and 
thence to Lamu by the Tana River,” by Dr, Donaldson 
Smith, y | 


are: 


us, though the last forty years have not! 








only indicates that the opening words are 
corrupt, the critical note ¢ suggests that the 
LXX. perhaps read “D1 Ip “ receive 
instruction.” 

(2) Ps. xxii. 22, where, advancing beyond 
Delitzsch, who (Psalms, by Eaton, i. 395) 
simply pronounces the reading a happier 
one than the 722, of LXX., he definitely 
adopts J. I’. Thrupp’s correction, "22, “ my 
poor one” (¢¢, my soul; ef. sm 7M, 
ver. 21). 

(3) Ps, Ixviii. 31, where 122° 272 “ with 
bars(?) of silver” (Delitzsch), becomes 
=32 ‘253, in which an old and sound con- 
jecture of Olshausen’s is combined with an 
older one, rejected by that excellent 
critic. 

I must confess my surprise that the 
accomplished editor, who permits himself to 
make additions in square brackets, did not 
mention Lagarde’s felicitous treatment of 
the first of these passages in his WVovae 
Psalterii Graeci editionis specimen (1886), 
where 7D [Yd 2] Iw ‘ put on [ again | 
his bond [or bonds ],” is all but proved to 
be the right reading. As to the third, I 
am not sure that my own suggestion 
(Psalms, 1888) is not still worth mentioning, 
together with a short paper, in confirma- 
tion and development of Prof. Nestle’s con- 
jecture in the Journal of Biblical Literature 
(1892, pp. 125, 126). 

I venture to make these remarks, which 
it would be tedious to multiply, in the 
interests of the new series of critical editions. 
The critical notes ought to be on a larger 
scale, and to show a greater width and 
liberality of view, to be quite worthy of the 
enormous pains bestowed on the getting-up 
of the work. That I am not insenasible of 
the value of Prof. Wollhausen’s judgment, 
I hope that I need not assure either the 
editor or himself; but we can none of us, 
in my opinion, afford to neglect our fellow- 
workers. 


The second work mentioned above pro- 
ceeds from a Roman Catholic professor at 
Florence. It is a valuable proof of the 
revival of Biblical studies which has begun 
in France and Italy. The list of books 
‘most often consulted for the present work”’ 
is, itis true, a short one. But they have 
been consulted to good purpose, and the 
author has the credit due to a pioneer in 
an unfrequented region. Whether Biblical 
criticism can flourish in the Roman Church 
remains to be seen. American experiences 
(I refer to a remarkable article in the 
Revue Biblique by a Roman Catholic member 
of Prof. Haupt’s seminary at the Johns 
Hopkins University) seems to justify hope ; 
but from the present work on the Psalter 
not much can be gathered. The author is 
still in the bonds of traditionalism. The 
68th Psalm is Davidic, in spite of its points 
of contact both with the Second Isaiah, 
with Isa. xxiv.-xxvii., and with the poem 
attached to the Book of Habakkuk. The 
“dove”? whose “ wings are covered with 
silver” (Ps. Ixviii. 14) is Deborah, who 
adorned herself with the spoil taken from 
the Canaanites. I notice with pleasure the 
illustrative translations from Babyloniaa 
and Egyptian by mas. 





(1) Ps. ii. 12, where, though the text 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


{aE committee of the Huxley Memorial have 
entered into communication with Mr. Onslow 
Ford, with reference to the statue which it is 
proposed to place in the Natural History 
Museum. The total amount of subscriptions 
received up to the present time is about £1600. 


AmonG the kuighthoods conferred on the 
occasion of the New Year we observe the name 
of Dr. John Prestwich, some time professor of 
geology at Oxford, and now the doyen of Eng- 
lish geologists. 

THE annual meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, 
on Saturday next. The morning meeting (at 
11 a.m.) will be devoted to the ordinary 
business of the association. At the afternoon 
meeting (at 2 p.m.) Dr. Larmor will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Geometrical Methods,” and visitors 
a in the subject will be cordially wel- 
comed. 


Tue Sunday Lecture by Prof. Vivian B. 
Lewes on “‘ Explosives,” to be given to-morrow 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, will be 
illustrated with experiments, and specially 
adapted to a juvenile audience. 


Ir is proposed to form a society to bing 
together more closely those who bave taken up 
Reptiles as their hobby, and it is hoped that by 
this means interest may be kept up and mutual 
help secured by all concerned. Dr. Arthur 
Stradling has consented to become president. 
In order that a working basis may be secured 
at once, those who intend to become members 
should communicate with the Secretary, Rand 
Rectory, Wragby, Lincolnshire. 


Tue Académie des Sciences has awarded the 
Prix Valz to Mr. W. F. Denning, of Bristol, for 
his astronomical work—especially for his 
observations on shooting stars and his dis- 
coveries of comets. 


Pror. G. K. GinBErtT, of Washington, has 
been elected a foreign member, and Dr. A. 
Penck, of Vienna, has been elected a foreign 
correspondent, of the Geological Society. 


Tus week the Institution of Civil Engineers 
keeps its seventy-eighth birthday. Its first 
president was Thomas Telford, who filled that 
office for no less than fourteen years. The 
oldest surviving president is Sir John Fowler 
(1866); and it happens that the post is held 
at present by his partner, Sir Benjamin Baker. 
The total number of members of all classes is 
now 6794, showing an increase of 135 during 
the past twelve months. 


AT a recent meeting of the Linnean Society, 
the Rev. G. Henslow exhibited a MS. common- 
place book of the latter end of the fourteenth 
century. The entries in Latin and English were 
found to consist chiefly of medical recipes, in 
which about 200 plants are named for their 
user, and some methods of distilling Aguae 
Vitae described. In addition were some notes 
on geometry and astronomy, and calculations 
of altitudes and superficies. Mr. Baker thought 
the number of plants named at the date referred 
to was a matter of some interest to botanists, 
and suggested publication of the list of names 
with their identification where possible. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Caenat, the Latin epigraphist, has been 
elected a member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, to fill the place vacant by the death of 
M. Derenbourg. His competitors were M. de 
Beaucourt and M. Salomon Reinach. 


THE meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held at University College on Friday 





next, will be a “dictionary evening,” when 
Mr. Henry Bradley will present a report on 
his progress with the letter F in the New 
English Dictionary. 


Mr. E. W. B. Nicnouson’s book on the 
Pictish inscriptions will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Quaritch under the title, The 
Vernacular Inscriptions of the Ancient Kingdom 
of Alban Transcribed, Translated, and Ex- 
plained. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Vixine Cius,—(Friday, December 13.) 


Tue Rev. A. Sandison, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
W. G. Collingwood read a paper on ‘‘ The Vikings 
in Lakeland.” The lecturer said that the place- 
names of the Lake-district have long been held to 
prove that it was colonised by Norse settlers. 
Analysis of the map defines the area of their 
priucipal settlement as covering not only the Lakes, 
but North Lonsdale, South Westmoreland, and 
Craven. Another group in the Cumbrian Holm 
connects with the Vikings across the Solway ; and a 
third group fringes the Lancashire coast and 
focusses on the Mersey. There are thus three 
Norse colonies among districts as distinctly Danish, 
Anglian, and Celtic. Lake-district names, cor- 
rected by their early medieval forms and local 
pronunciation, can be shown to be strictly analogous 
to the Icelandic in meaning—e.g., Bla-with, Claif, 
Garth-sioh, Green-odd, Great-a, Iccorne-thwaite, 
Latter-barrow, Swene-breck; and they even pre- 
serve the grammar in such cases as Asmunder-lawe, 
Arne-side, Rammes-heved, Borcher-dale, &c. The 
use of ‘ beck’? where Icelanders used /ekr, as well 
as other early forms, suggests that the immigrants 
belonged to an earlier generation than those who 
fixed Icelandic names in the tenth century—that is, 
that they had left Norway with Thorgist and 
Olaf the White. Their connexion with Ireland is 
proved by Gaelic loan-words such as Borran, Bare, 
and Butter (road), Kil, Korki (oats), Peel, and 
Parrock. Antiquarian evidence is supplied by 
survivals in dialect, customs, and traditions—e.g., 
the Arvel, shepherds’ parliament, lug-mark; and 
strengthened by the persistence of Norse types in 
woodcarving, ironwork, and cottage architecture, 
as well as by the physical and mental character of 
the dalesmen. Archaeological evidence is drawn 
from the T'ynwald Hill in Little Langdale, re- 
sembling the Manx Tynwald and the Thingmote of 
Dublin. ‘The nature and age of the settlement 
being determined, we have to look for its circum- 
stances and causes to the end of the ninth century, 
instead of to the close of the tenth, as hitherto 
believed. The Danes did not touch the ground in 
question, but colonised only the strip of country 
needed to protect their route between Dublin 
and York (894-952). The Lancashire Norse 
colony can be assigned to the year 900, when 
Agmund and his Lochlanus, expelled from Dublin, 
were given land by Aiathelfled, and settled 
quietly on the north border of Mercia. The 
subsequent history of this colony can be distinctly 
traced in the rising of 911, the submission to Edward 
of 923, the Norse names in Domesday, and place- 
names still extant, including their Thingwall. The 
Lakeland immigrants are more likely to have come 
from the Isle of Man, which was held (852-913) by 
the Norse of Ireland, under rulers closely connected 
with Irish kings and the Vikings of the South Isles. 
Against these Harald Fairhair came in 895, and 
found that the Vikings had fled, bag and baggage, 
t2 Scotland; which here must mean, not Galloway, 
for it was thence that Harald was coming, nor 
Ireland, where famine was in that year compelling 
emigration to Iceland ; but the district in question, 
which was then reckoned under Scotland, or as 
debateable border. Less than thirty years after- 
wards (924) Northmen, who were neither Galloway 
men nor Agmund’s Lancashire settlers, are named 
as submitting to Eadward; and the invasions of 
Eadmund (945) and Thored (966) were not to acquire 
territory, but to repress this colony, then growing 
and threatening to become an important Viking 
state. This is stated by Henry of Huntingdon as 
the object of Aithelred’s expedition in 1000. 
Domesday Book shows that in 1086 all the land- 





holders in this district, so far as it was surveyed, 





were Norse or Irish-Norse, except Earl Tosti; and 
the charters of the subsequent century prove that in 
spite of the Norman Conquest the Viking families still 
held their lands, and became the “‘ Statesmen,” with 
those holdings, allodial in origin, to explain which the 
legal fiction of Border tenure wasafterwardsinvented. 
—Mr. J. Mitchell said that, with regard to the origin 
of the place-names referred to by Mr. Collingwood, 
while he was quite ready to admit that the 
Norsemen who colonised the Lake-country came 
thither from Ireland, he thought that the Welsh of 
Strathclyde were responsible for some of the Celtic 
names.—Mr, Collingwood replied to the effect that 
Celtic words compounded with Norse in the place- 
names of a Norse district might be regarded as 
Norse importations; but that there were certain 
districts in which clusters of place-names, both 
Cymric and Goidelic, showed survivals from 
primitive Celtic times and races,—Mr. F. T. Norris 
congratulated the society on the clear and learned 
paper to which it had been privileged to listen. He 
thought, however, that the particle “ing’’ occurring 
in place-names did not invariably signify a Saxon 
tribe or family, but sometimes grew out of a genitive 
ending in “an.’’ Isuckingham, for instance, might 
mean ‘‘ the ham of the beech-woods.” “ Tun’’ was 
found as a Scandinavian as well as a Saxon form— 
for instance, in ‘‘ Sigtuna ”; so Ulfarstun might be 
Norse in both its elements. Place-names altered 
so completely, that in trying to trace and 
account for them it was highly necessary to 
consult the oldest form, otherwise derivations 
are sure to be false. No one, for instance, would 
suppose that Harrietsham in Kent was derived from 
a man’s name, yet Herigardesham is the oldest form 
of it. He thought the Ordoance surveyors and their 
renderings of local pronunciation were responsible 
for many misleading forms and false derivations. 
The explanation of Rother as “ trout-water” was 
very interesting, and would account for many similar 
names in various parts. With regard to the two 
forms “ beck” and ‘‘leck,*’ the latter was found in 
the Thames-valley—for instance, in the name 
Pimlico, and in Letchmere on the opposite bank. 
With regard to sculptured stones, he might remark 
that in the Builder for the current week a stone at 
Bakewell, which had hitherto been considered to be a 
Christian monument, was shown to be Scandinavian, 
and with its figures of horses was connected with the 
worship of Odin. He should like to hear whether 
Mr. Collingwood could identify Agmondesham 
(now Amersham) in the 'Thames-valley with the chicf- 
tain Agmund, who had left his traces in Lancashire. 
—Mr. Collingwood replied, that as there seemed to be 
at least one other Agmund known as leader of 
Vikings in the South of England, there was no 
need to connect the Agmund of the Lancashire 
settlement with the Thames-valley. With regard 
to “ham” and “ton,” his point was that 
both might be Norse, though usually indicating 
Saxon and Anglian settlements respectively. 
Aldingham was shown by archaeologists like Chan- 
cellor Ferguson to be an Anglo-Saxon durh, and 
its name was taken to be the “ home of the Aldings,”’ 
in agreement with a great series of names in 
“ ~ingham” and “-ington.’’ But “ham” or “ ton,” 
occurring in a distinctly Norse context, might be 
Norse, and nothing else. We know from history 
that the Norsemen were an eminently versatile 
race, readily adopting the customs and identify- 
ing themselves with the people among whom they 
settled. In France they became Frenchmen and 
in a generation or two even lost their own 
tongue; in England they became English, and he 
thought it quite conceivable that they should adopt 
the Anglian ways of forming names of places and 
join the Anglian termination to a name of Scendi- 
navian origin, £0 that Ulfar, a Norseman, settling 
near the Anglian Pennington, &c., might call his place 
Ulfars-tiin.—Mr. E. H. Baverstock said that at Wan- 
tage in Berkshire there was a place called the Ham or, 
in old documents, Hame. ‘There is also a village of 
the same name in Wiltshire, four miles from Hunger- 
ford, Berkshire, and other Hams in Essex, Kent, 
Somerset, Surrey, and Sussex. Antiquaries had 
endeavoured to account for the name, but, so far as he 
knew, its meaning had never been traced. His own 
name occurred as that of a village in Wiltshire, and 
appeared in Domesday as Babes-toche—i.e., Babe's 
or Child’s Dowry; while to show how names got 
corrupted, he might instance Ducksfoot-lane, lead- 
ir g out of Cornhill, which, after much search, he 
had found to originate in Duke’s Fvot-lane, so 
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named because the alley originally led to the Duke 
of Suffolk’s town house, which stood hard by in 
Suffolk-lane. He was very grateful to Mr. Colling- 
wood, not only for his lecture, but also for the 
pleasure he had derived from “Thorstein of the 
Mere,”’ the Lakeland saga, in which the lecturer 
had embodied much of the result of his study of the 
early history of the district.—Dr. Jon Stefansson 
said he wished to move the vote of thanks which 
was certainly due to Mr. Collingwood for coming 
over three hundred miles to give the club his 
most scholarly lecture. Would that we could 
have similar ones on Northumberland, Yorkshire, 
and other Scandinavian counties! A great 
quarrel existed some years ago between the his- 
torians of Denmark and those of Norway as 
to the word “beck.’”’ The Danes claimed it as 
Danish, and Swedish scholars supported them; but 
the question could not be regarded as settled. 
“Bec” was a common termination in Normandy ; 
and on the strength of this the Danes argued that 
Normandy was largely colonised from Denmark. 
As to “tun,” it occurred in Sweden, and was found 
occasionally in Iceland; but it is fair to conclude 
that, speaking generally, it is a Saxon termination. 
The area of Norse settlement in England was very 
much widened by the conclusions of the lecturer ; 
and it was hardly too much to eay that the history 
of England would have to be largely re-written 
when nearly one half of the country was found to be 
Scandinavian.—Mr. A. W. Johnston, in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said he wished to include in it 
Mr. E. G. Pope, who had so kindly lent and worked 
the magic-lantern by which the lecture was illus- 
trated.—The lecturer in reply said that, owing to the 
lateness of the hour, he would only remark that in 
some Danish parts of England ‘‘beck’’ was not 
found, while in the Lake-district the Norse test- 
words predominated. 


FINE ART. 
SOME BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire. By John 
Smith. (Elliot Stock.) This is in substance an 
excellent book, though it contains a good deal 
that shows that the author is not a regularly 
educated scholar, There are few counties that 
can show such an abundance of well-preserved 
monuments of remote antiquity as Ayrshire. 
The map prefixed to this volume indicates the 
sites of some hundreds of ancient forts, tumuli, 
cromlechs, and other remains of the kind, which 
Mr. Smith has described from laborious 
personal investigation, in most cases giving 
accurate measurements. The author’s own 
drawings of the monuments and the objects 
found in them are painfully inartistic, and 
he would have done well to have had them put 
into shape by some skilled hand. For the purpose 
of conveying information, they are no doubt 
fairly adequate; but their crudity of execution 
contrasts oddly with the finish of those of the 
illustrations which are reproduced from other 
works, Mr. Smith gives, though without 
laying much stress on them, a considerable 
number of unscientific etymologies of place 
names; and he appears to believe in the 
existence of ‘‘ Baal-altars” in Britain, which 
is somewhat surprising in so intelligent a 
writer. The statement that ‘‘on Ptolemy’s 
map the course of the Doon is given with great 
exactness” is a curious but easily explicable 
mistake. Mr. Smith makes no attempt at 
literary style, and now and then uses idioms 
that might puzzle Southern readers; but in 
general he contrives to make his meaning clear 
without any waste of words. Asa contribu- 
tion to archaeological knowledge, the book 
deserves to rank far above many more preten- 

tious works. 


Miss MARGARET Strokes has printed, for 
private circulation only, a handsome quarto 
pamphlet, which she modestly entitles Notes on 
the Cross of Cong. The cross in question, 
apart from its intrinsic beauty, is of special 
interest because of its history. It bears five 





lines of inscription, in Latin and Irish, attesting 
that it was made by one Maelisu O’Echan, when 
Turlough O’Conor was King of Connaught, and 
Mui h O’Duffy was archbishop ; and that 
it enshrines the cross on which the founder of 
the world suffered. Now, the Annals of Mis- 
fallen record, at the year 1123, that ‘‘a bit of 
the true cross came into Ireland, and was en- 
shrined at Roscommon by Turlough O’Conor.”’ 
From the church of Tuam it passed to the 
Augustinian Abbey of Cong; and early in the 
— century it was in the ion of the 
ast mitred abbot. There it was seen by Petrie, 
and acquired for the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, of which it now forms one 
of the most valued treasures. It has been 
described before; but Miss Stokes is able to 
show that its nearest analogue is the Anglo- 
Saxon cross at Saints Gudule and Michael, in 
Brussels, on which Prof. Logeman was the 
first to discover—and publish in the ACADEMY 
—an Anglo-Saxon inscription. She also points 
out that the style of decoration indicates a 
development on the archaic art of Ireland, 
probably under French influence ; and that this 
influence is chiefly to be seen in the interlaced 
gold filigree work, which is fastened by rivets 
to the copper plates beneath. The frame of 
the cross is of oak, and so also. apparently, is 
the relic which it enshrines. The monograph 
is illustrated with two fine coloured plates, 
reproduced from drawings by Miss Stokes 
herself—though we observe with regret that, 
in the country of Messrs. Marcus Ward, the 
work of chromo-lithography has had to be 
done in Germany. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue elevation of Sir Frederic Leighton to 
the peerage has been received, alike in general 
and artistic circles, with the most complete 
satisfaction. For eighteen years already has 
Sir Frederic presided with extreme skill and 
unerring reasonableness over the Academic 
body ; and for twice as many years as that has 
he been acknowledged to be one of the worthiest 
and most important of English painters. The 
honour has been richly deserved by its recipient, 
and it is as much an honour to the Peerage as 
to the President of the Academy. 


THE annual winter exhibition at Burling- 
ton House of works by Old Masters and 
Deceased British Artists will open to the 
public next week. The private view is fixed 
for to-day (Saturday). 


On Monday next, Mr. W. B. Richmond will 
deliver his inaugural lecture as the new pro- 
fessor of painting at the Royal Academy. 
The subject of his course of five lectures, to 
be delivered subsequently on Thursdays and 
Mondays, is ‘“‘The Sixtine Chapel: Michael 
Angelo.” 

ANOTHER change is announced in the mode 
of publication of the Portfolio, The system 
of issuing monographs on artistic subjects, as 
for the last two years, will be continued ; but, 
in view of practical difficulties, it has been 
decided that these monographs shall appear at 
quarterly instead of monthly intervals. At 
the same time their size will be increased to 
upwards of 100 pages, with four plates and at 
least thirty other important illustrations. In 
addition, it is proposed to issue special summer 
and Christmas numbers, making six in 
during the year. The subject of the first of 
the new series, to appear on January 15, will 
be ‘‘ The Pictures of Charles I.,”’ described by 
Mr. Claude Phillips, with illustrations from 
Windsor, Hampton Court, the Louvre, and 
other continental galleries. The number for 
April will be devoted to the work of Mr. John 
La Farge, the American designer of decorations 





for churches and houses, whose drawings were 
exhibited in Paris last spring. Later on Mr. 
Humphry Ward will write on the Dulwich 
Gallery, Mr. A. W. Hunt on Tarner in 
Switzerland, and Mr. Walter Armstrong on 
Velasquez. The subject of the summer 
number, to be written by Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett, will be “‘ Richmond-on-Thames,” with 
numerous illustrations. 


Tue lectures which Mr. William Sharp 
delivered at University Hall, Edinburgh, 
during last autumn, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Patrick Geddes & Colleagues, under 
the title of The Ideals of Art. 


THERE is on view, during January, at the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, a ‘landscape 
exhibition” of works by Messrs. R. W. Allan, 
James 8. Hill, T. Hope McLachlan, A. D. 
Peppercorn, Leslie Thomson, and E. A. 
Waterlow. 


TuE late Miss Anna Jane Perceval has be- 
queathed to the National Portrait Gallery a 
portrait. by Joseph, of her grandfather, the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, who was assassi- 
nated when Prime Minister in 1812. We 
believe that the National Portrait Gallery 
already possesses a portrait of him, which is 
said to have been painted from a mask taken 
after death by Nollekens. 





THE STAGE. 


We record with regret the death of 
Lady Gregory—the famous Mrs. Stirling— 
who, had she lived a few months longer, 
would have completed her eightieth year. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that it was but as an 
exponent of the parts technically known as 
“first old women” that Mrs. Stirling was 
known to the present generation. Yet not 
longer than about thirty years ago, in a revival 
of ‘‘Masks and Faces” at the Adelphi, she 
sustained that leading young woman’s character 
of Peg Woffington which she had, if our im- 
pression is accurate, been the first to create. 
Very clever she undoubtedly was in it. But 
it is to be doubted whether in the parts of 
young women Mrs. Stirling, even fifty years 
ugo, was as satisfactory and convincing as she 
was in the parts of the elderly. The expression 
of sentiment was certainly not her peculiar 
gift, whereas in later life she developed 
extraordinary qualities as an observant por- 
trayer of more or less comical old age. 
Her in ‘‘ Faust,” at the Lyceum, a 
dozen of years ago—or was it less ?—was very 
full flavoured. Her Nurse in ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” of about the same period, was 4 
performance of exceeding merit. She filled the 
stage in that character. And it may with 
safety be said that never in the heyday of 
womanhood could she have acted better. 
But of course there are few playgoers now 
living who remember the performance of 
Mrs. Stirling’s youth, when, having made 
her début sat an East London theatre, she 
passed on to the Haymarket, to Drury Lane, 
and to the Adelphi. Some dozon years ago— 
and, for all we know to the contrary, she may 
have kept up the practice much later—Mrs. 
Stirling was wont to receive dramatic pupils. 
We have been informed by one of these young 
ladies that in giving her lessons sie rarely 


]| interfered with any suggestion of details. 


These she left to smaller and more academic 
folk. Stationing herself at the further end of 
the apartment in which the practice was held, 
the ripe comedian of old time would—so it is 
averred to us—content herself with almost a 
single criticism upon the effort of the beginner. 
‘‘ Bigger, my dear! bigger!” she was accus- 
tomed to shout. This criticism was by some 
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considered inadequate. But the pith of the 
matter was there. Mrs. Stirling had to deal 
generally with ladylike amateurs. They are 
nearly always fearful of anything approaching 
a broad and strong effect; they do not even 
aim at such an effect as is com con- 
tinually by the great art of Mrs. Kendal. 
Under these circumstances, no advice can 
possibly have been sounder than the admirable 
Mrs. Stirling’s, or more complete. And “ Bigger, 
my dear! bigger!” may - accepted as the 
whole doctrine of righteousness for the stage- 
struck young girl. 


In the matter of pantomimes, while other 
people have been to Drury Lane, we have our- 
selves had the enterprise to go to an East End, 
or at least a suburban, theatre. It was so 
much more unusual, And there is nothing 
like the East End, or even a suburb, for really 
enjoying itself. The whole house there enjoys 
itself as much as does the gallery of a West 
End playhouse. Not that it is the same 
class of playgoer by any means. In an 
outlying theatre all classes are represented 
below the upper middle; and though, as Mr. 
Sickert’s picture-title says, ‘‘the boy I love” 
may be ‘‘in the gallery,” the audience, as a 
whole, consists by no means of gamin and 
work-girl. The ordinary West End playgoer 
is very darkened about this sort of thing. He 
imagines that if he goes he will get a stall for 
sixpence, and will have to take care of his 
watch. This is pure delusion—as we have 
found by experience. Nothing can be better 
behaved than the audience: nothing can better 
combine geniality with courtesy. And as for 
the stalls, they will cost, at an average out- 
lying playhouse, half-a-crown. The theatre we 
chose was Stratford, where there already exists 
a house which compares favourably with one or 
two still left in the West End, and where they 
are building a house which is to be half as 
large again as the Grand at Islington. At the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, ‘‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood” is the piece. It is written very briskly, 
is full of <propos allusions, and, better than 
that, is full of good old-fashioned ‘‘ business,” 
which makes the house fairly roar. The parts 
are too many for us to enumerate all of them. 
Hardly one is played weakly; and so great is 
the encouragement given to the manager in 
the pantomime season that he can afford, and 
does afford, to get several parts played in a 
way that would not discredit a West End 
house. Thus the Fairy Queen is played by 
a lady who makes excellent use of a 
very good singing voice. Miss Fredericks 
plays and looks capitally as the juvenile hero. 
Miss Hasto, as Little Red Riding Hood, is full 
of intelligence in all that she acts, and of grace 
and vivacity in all that she dances. The parts 
of the Grandmother and the Wolf—the latter 
by Mr. King, we believe—-naturally afford keen 
amusement, The scene in which the Wolf is 
substituted for the Grandmother in the ances- 
tral bedstead is one of the funniest we have 
seen for some time. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


History of English Music. By Henry Davey. 
(Curwen.) 


Iy his preface the author explains how, after 
having written his book, study of fresh 
material modified his opinions, and necessitated 
the re-writing of many a page. There is, 
however, one sentence which probably was 
never aliered ; for we find it, or words to 
Similar effect, many times in the course of the 
book. This sentence, the first of the first 
chapter, runs thus: “The art of musical 


e 


composition is an English invention.”” Further 
on the inventor is named—John Dunstable. 
Such statements are unscientific. We now speak 
of the evolution, not the invention of music. 
Further, by an appeal to history, it can easily 
be shown that there were musical composi- 
tions before the days of Dunstable. Mr. Davey, 
indeed, acknowledges such a one written 
nearly two centuries before his ‘‘ inventor ””— 
namely, the celebrated Rota, ‘“‘Sumer is 
icumen in”; but he seems almost to look upon 
that wonderful piece of music as having 
fallen by chance from heaven. Again, on p. 51 
our author talks about a ‘‘ school of musicians 
which invented the art of musical composi- 
tion,” and of that school he declares Dunstable 
to have been chief. On the following page 
we are informed that, owing to the lack of 
older music, we do not know exactly what 
Dunstable invented. Like the poet, Mr. 
Davey was in search of a hero; and having 
found one, and an Englishman to boot, he 
has tried, even though facts failed, to make the 
most of him. The few records of Dunstable 
show him to have been an eminent musician ; 
yet he owed far more to his predecessors than 
Mr. Davey would have us believe. 

Before noticing one or two other matters, 
let us turn to what is perhaps the most 
valuable chapter of the volume — that in 
which statements made by certain historians 
with regard to the Puritans are, to our 
thinking, successfully refuted. The Puritans 
did remove organs from the churches, and did 
cause the choir-books of some cathedrals to be 
destroyed, and, further, closed the theatres ; but, 
says Mr. Davey, ‘‘ that music was forbidden 
[by them], or even discouraged, is not true.” 
His description of Cromwell’s taste, nay, 
enthusiasm, for music ; his quotation of passages 
from Milton’s Areopagitica, together with the 
poet’s well-known love of tlie art; his extracts 
from the Pilgrim’s Progress and Eccles’s dia- 
logue tract of 1667—these and other references 
to the doings and sayings of Puritans of high 
and low degree alike seem to dispose of 
Macaulay’s statement that they were averse to 
all kinds of art and science. Mr. Davey makes 
out a strong case; and the closing sentence 
of the chapter, “I distinctly, and in the most 
unequivocal words, challenge any one to answer 
me,’ was unnecessary. 

Johannes de Garlandia, who wrote on the 
theory of music in the thirteenth century, 
is spoken of as English. According to 
some authorities he was a Frenchman. We 
have his own statement that he was born in 
England ; but that of itself does not constitute 
him an Englishman. 

Theaccount of Locke’s Melothesia is some- 
what meagre. Mention is made of an unsigned 
piece headed ‘‘ Charity.” This—perhaps the 
name of the melody—is not of prime importance. 
There are other titles in the volume, such as 
Jig-Almain (p. 66), about which a word of 
explanation would have been welcome. Again, 
from our author’s description it is not quite 
clear whether Locke is included in the ‘‘ various 
composers’ who are said to have contributed 
music to the collection. Mr. Davey states 
that ‘“‘at the end are six organ pieces by 
Locke,” but, in addition, there are five Lessons 
from his pen. ‘‘ Mr. John Banister” figures 
among the ‘‘ various composers”; and that fact 
might, at any rate, have been mentioned when 
later on the collections are quoted in which 
pieces by that composer are to be found. 

Mr. Davey dwells with just pride on the 
Shaksperian age, which ‘‘saw the climax of 
English music,” and on Purcell, ‘‘ the man who 
more than any other English musician deserves 
the appellation genius.” One turns, therefore, 
somewhat dubiously to the last chapter, 
headed ‘‘The Nineteenth Century,” to see 








,; What he will say about our living com- | 


. Of these he remarks that, ‘especially 
if still young or in middle life, they have not 
yet finished their work; and even what they 
have done cannot be seen in its true perspective 
by anybody.” Handel, it will be remembered, 
composed some of his finest music between the 
age of sixty and seventy; Haydn was long 
past middle life before he wrote the ‘“‘ London 
Symphonies,” which are generally regarded as 
his best; and Wagner was nearly seventy 
before he had finished his work. Our author, 
however, in spite of the cautious re- 
mark quoted above, declares of Doctors Parry, 
Stanford, and Mackenzie that none “ has 
invented an original style.’ If thie be true, 
these worthy doctors may console themselves ; 
they have yet time to ‘‘invent” astyle. Our 
author has “little hope that a genius will arise 
in future’; for he believes ‘‘the Teutonic 
nations have apparently said all they have to 
say.’ He may be right; and yet one cannot 
but feel that it is one of those things which 
had better have been left unsaid. English art 
needs all possible encouragement. 

Mr. Davey’s book shows skill and 
enthusiasm; while the research, of which it 
gives proof on nearly every page, will make it 
of the highest value as a work of referen:e. 
This history of English music is, however, 
crowded with dates and names of little 
interest, so that at times the tracing of 
it becomes difficult. Such things are useful 
to the student and historian, both of whom will 
thank our author for the material which he has 
collected ; for readers, however, who wish to 
follow generally the rise and development— 
and, taking Mr. Davey as guide, we may 
perhaps add, decline—of English music, man 
details might have been spared, or rather have 
been embodied in notes, separate chapters, or 
appendices. In one or two instances the 
information seems actually incomplete. Why, 
for example, is there mention of three works 
by foreigners (Mendelssohn, Gounod, Dvorik) 
originally written for the Birmingham 
Festival, and none of the English works 
produced there? The three named may be the 
most interesting ; but for the task which our 
historian set himself they are certainly not the 
most important. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

At the last Saturday Popular Concert before 
Christmas Herr Reisenauer played Schubert's 
Fantasia in C (Op. 15), This fine work offers 
to virtuosi every opportunity of displaying 
their technical powers; with these, however, 
they are, apparently, not satisfied. Some of 
the additions made by Reisenauer were common- 
place, while the reduplication of the theme- 
notes at the opening of the Finale merely 
weakened what followed: it was an effect of 
anti-climax. There were many fine points in 
his rendering of the music, yet, judged by the 
highest standard, it missed the mark. The 
pianist afterwards played the Kreutzer Sonata 
with Seior Arbos ; but the work did not appear 
to have been properly rehearsed. The artistic 
singing of Miss Boye in songs by Gluck, 
Schubert, and Schumann deserves note. On 
the following Monday evening MM. Rosenthal 
and Piatti gave an excellent performance of 
Saint-Saios’ interesting, if unequal, Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 32). Herr Rosenthal played 
as solo Beethoven’s ‘‘ Appassionata” Sonata. 
From a technical point of view the reading 
was admirable ; but the grandeur of the Allegro 
and the beauty of the Andante were not fully 
revealed. It is only fair to add that the pianist 
was loudly applauded and encored. Miss 
Thudichum sang some charming songs by 
B. Godard. 
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